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UNITED STATES JOURNALISM IN 1931 
By Grant M. Hype 


University of Wisconsin 


Depression was the big story of 1931 among American 
newspapers. For them, as for other business enterprises, the 
year brought serious problems of reduced income and in- 
creased costs, as well as valiant efforts to continue former 
services and features. The story is told vividly by some “‘foot- 
rule research” into the proportion of advertising space in va- 
rious newspapers. Dailies in which advertising occupied 65 to 
75 per cent of the space in 1929 showed in 1931 nearer 50 per 
cent; those in which the former proportion was 50 to 55 per 
cent dropped to 30 or 35. This evidenced a great effort to 
keep up the size of the newspaper and to continue its “fixed” 
departments, although, with advertising rates unchanged, 
available income was much reduced. 

Great changes in the newspapers will probably follow the 
depression, and the general tightening up is likely to be of ben- 
efit. Drastic weeding out of features and departments of 
doubtful value has been seen everywhere. Office personnel re- 
ceived a similar reassessment and, while many capable news- 
papers workers were temporarily thrown out of employment, 
especially in the larger cities, it is likely that many of those 
discharged were misfits who will never return to the calling. 
While some newspapers discharged employes ruthlessly to bal- 
ance their budgets, many others inaugurated “staggered em- 
ployment,” shorter weeks, and other devices to keep as many 
as possible on the payroll. The large cities saw efforts by 
newspaper workers to take care of their own “jobless’”” — such 
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as the employment bureau of the Newspaper Club of New 
York. 

In tune with the difficult times was to be seen an increase in 
serious news and a decline in sensationalism. Much more for- 
eign news, more news of government, science, and other serious 
subjects crowded crime and scandal from the front pages. 
The public and its newspapers were serious-minded, and the 
year saw unusual space devoted to the war debt moratorium, 
the Pope’s encyclicals, the British gold standard story, and the 
revolutions in Spain, South America, and Mexico. 

American newspapers everywhere, as might be expected, 
launched elaborate and novel enterprises to aid the unfortu- 
nate. Although even the outstanding relief efforts were too 
numerous to mention here, it may be said proudly that “the 
public service consciousness” of the American press came to 
the fore just as it had in other difficult periods. Special activ- 
ity to stop bank runs was an interesting phase, and relief chari- 
ties formed another. After trying vainly to “play down” the 
depression and to avert popular panic, the newspapers were 
eventually swept in until many perhaps “overplayed”” it. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


National advertisers played the largest part in the business 
office difficulties. Partly because of their own reduced incomes 
and partly because of expenditures in radio advertising, they 
deserted the newspaper much more generally than did local 
advertisers. They also raised some new cries. Some de- 
manded lower advertising rates to match lower prices in other 
lines, regardless of newspaper costs; some fought the differen- 
tial granted to local advertisers; others attacked the news- 
papers for “mass” or “forced’’ circulation, forgetting their 
own former demands for quantity circulation. Probably these 
arguments were merely smoke screens in defense against criti- 
cism of the “free publicity” and other activities undertaken by 
various advertising agencies. While national advertising of- 
fered these worries to the newspapers, the local field saw new 
troubles in the appearance in various cities of “shopping news” 
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sheets and the increased “direct by mail” efforts that absorbed 
much advertising money of retail merchants. 

Color advertising came in for a period of popularity but 
seems to be proving unsatisfactory to both newspapers and 
advertisers. One phase that may be lasting was the comic 
section advertising started by the Hearst newspapers. 

Perhaps the most encouraging note in the advertising field 
was the growing cry among its own leaders that advertising 
had suffered a relapse in honesty and effectiveness, and that 
the time was ripe for a new clean-up like that of about twenty 
years ago. Evidences were the Fair Play Code proposed in 
October by the Better Business Bureau of New York and the 
Appel proposal for national regulation. 

One aid to newspaper finances was the cheap paper made 
available by a price war among paper makers; reduction to 
such prices as $2.75 a hundred, while probably only temporary, 
came at a fortunate moment. 

Inkling of new circulation methods came in Chicago when 
the Herald and Examiner broke with the News Carriers Asso- 
ciation and took over its own home delivery, lowering its price 
from 25 to 18 cents a week. 

Whether it was significant or just an oddity, the 4-to-1 vote 
of readers in Fort Myers, Florida, in favor of a morning 
newspaper, suggested a possible reverse of the movement that 
swept out the morning newspapers a few years ago. 

Although affecting magazines more than newspapers, the 
new Canadian tariff on periodicals brought a new problem to 


American publishers. 


CONSOLIDATIONS AND CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


Outstanding among newspaper consolidations was the sale in 
February of the new York World by the Pulitzer estate to 
Scripps-Howard for $5,000,000, forming the World-Tele- 
gram. In Kansas City, after trying to have the Star barred 
from the mails and having filed two law-suits— one a 
$12,000,000 libel action — against the Star trustees, Henry L. 
Doherty, utility financier, in August continued his campaign by 
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buying an interest in the Journal-Post from the estate of 
Walter S. Dickey. In Chicago, the sudden death in May of 
Walter A. Strong, publisher, placed on the market at $2,500,- 
000 the controlling interest of the Chicago Daily News; and 
after bids by Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Philadelphia and by the 
Gannett newspapers, Mr. Strong’s stock was purchased in 
August by Col. Frank Knox, former general manager of the 
Hearst newspapers, and Theodore T. Ellis, of Worcester, 
Mass. The former executives and staff remained largely un- 
changed. Earlier in the year, the 37-year-old Chicago Eve- 
ning Post was placed in a receiver’s hands and later sold at 
auction for $132,000 to the Journal of Commerce and several 
community papers; continuing its identity, the Post moved into 
a new plant in May. In Washington, purchase of the Post 
from the John R. McLean estate, for about $3,000,000, was 
attempted by David Lawrence and by William R. Hearst, but 
latest reports indicate that Edward B. McLean will retain it 
for his children. From New York came continued rumors of 
the proposed founding of a national daily, dubbed the “Dry 
Paper,” under the direction of Stanley High, but it is still in 
the future. Among the newspaper chains, while Paul Block 
added the Los Angeles Express and Scripps-Howard acquired 
several new properties, greatest interest attached to the Frank 
E. Gannett group of 17 newspapers which made striking suc- 
cess, first of “employe stock ownership,” and then of “reader 
ownership.” No figures are available at present on the total 
number of newspaper changes throughout the country. 

Among the important new newspaper buildings completed or 
under construction this year were the $3,000,000 plant of the 
New York World-Telegram, the $3,500,000 plant of the 
Boston Herald and Traveler, the $2,500,000 plant of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, and the $3,000,000 plant of the 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, as well as many smaller 
establishments. Notable newspaper deaths during the year 
were Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, widow of the publisher of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, Ralph H. Booth of the Booth news- 
papers of Michigan, William L. McLean, publisher of the 
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Philadelphia Bulletin, and Col. Robert Ewing, publisher of the 
New Orleans States. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RADIO, AVIATION, AND MECHANICS 


“Radio vs. Newspapers— Foes or Allies?’ furnished 
themes for discussions at the meetings of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, the Associated Press, the state 
press associations of Iowa, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, New 
York, California, and other states. The debate covered sev- 
eral issues: (1) The campaign, led by the Editor & Publisher, 
to reduce the free advertising of sponsors in newspaper radio 
programs. Considering such notices as ‘‘advertising a compet- 
itor,’ many newspapers edited out the names of radio adver- 
tisers, others persuaded broadcasters to buy paid space, while 
newspapers which operated broadcasting stations found the 
‘radio program problem” very different. (2) The “lifting of 
news” from newspapers for radio broadcast by independent 
stations occasioned a controversy in which the Associated 
Press took a hand. (3) Drain of advertising revenues by 
radio stations was severely felt by the newspapers. (4) De- 
velopment of “‘radio lotteries”” aroused the A. N. P. A. to ask 
the Federal Radio Commission to forbid the practice, and, 
although the commission at first refused, it later sent out a 
warning. In October the National Association of Broadcasters 
passed a resolution condemning lotteries. (5) Censorship of 
radio was urged on the ground that it was indulging in prac- 
tices forbidden to newspapers. (6) The first cases of “‘libel by 
radio” came into court. While the A. N. P. A. and the A. P. 
discussed radio as “a competitor,” because of the above con- 
siderations, William R. Hearst announced that he saw no men- 
ace in radio competition. Meanwhile many publishers saw 
dangers in the development of “sponsored films,” a new form 
of advertising in the talkie theatres. 

An amazing growth of news interest in aviation was seen, 
led by the Post-Gatty world flight, and the trans-Pacific flights 
of Pangborn-Herndon and of the Lindberghs. Almost every 
front page carried news of flying. Meanwhile, several aerial 
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exploits of a public service character were accomplished by 
newspapers. The Buffalo Times-News and Courier-Express, 
for example, chartered planes to rescue fishermen from ice 
floes in Lake Erie in February; the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune in June sent a news plane with dynamite to aid at a 
disastrous fire at Spencer, Iowa; newspapers of Denver and 
Lamar, Colorado, sent planes to rescue children from a snow- 
bound school bus. On the other hand, a sad event was the 
crash of the “Blue Streak” plane of the Chicago Daily News 
at Wheaton, Illinois, in May, killing four persons. 

Although little mechanical development was to be expected 
in a year when income dollars were so scarce, the A. N. P. A. 
showed much activity in its search for economies in the me- 
chanical plant. Simplification of printing presses was one 
angle. The idea of remote auxiliary printing plants was 
started in various big cities, led by the New York Times and 
Chicago Daily News. The telegraph-printer became standard 
on most of the news wires and was greatly speeded up. Out- 
right innovations were a new flashlight bulb for newspaper 
photographers, and an automatic paper roll changer and 
“autopaster” for printing presses. 


CENSORSHIP; FREEDOM OF THE PRESS; LEGAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In the field of censorship or its reverse, freedom of the 
press, the most discussed development was the five-to-four de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in June, declaring 
unconstitutional the so-called Minnesota ‘“Gag Law” — a stat- 
ute providing for temporary suppression by injunction of a 
newspaper accused of continued use of scandalous or libelous 
material. The details of the legal fight are too well known to 
be repeated here, but it is interesting to note that newspaper 
comments showed as little unanimity as the court itself. The 
leading figure in the fight against the law, Colonel R. R. 
McCormick of the Chicago Tribune, has since continued his 
efforts by organizing a permanent group to fight for freedom 
of the press, centering in the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation, at Monticello, Virginia. Other “gag cases,” or 
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attempted suppression or censorship by injunction, appeared in 
other states — Milwaukee, for instance, had two cases, one a 
woman’s effort to keep her picture out of the Sentinel and the 
other an effort by a street railway company to stop the attacks 
of a weekly newspaper. Both failed, although the latter was 
taken to the state supreme court. The usual grist of bills at- 
tempting to restrict the press was introduced in various state 
legislatures — not the least amusing being Pennsylvania’s bill 
to forbid “ghost writing,’ and Wisconsin’s bill to keep corpora- 
tions out of political battles — but none passed. Meanwhile, 
censorship by guns and bombs took serious form in the Ken- 
tucky coal fields, in Mansfield, Ohio, and elsewhere. Herbert 
Bayard Swope startled the newspaper world by favoring war 
censorship, and many newspaper men urged censorship of the 
radio. 

Not since Mr. Coolidge’s ““White House Spokesman”’ has 
there been such a rumpus in Washington over the President’s 
press conferences, “leaks”? of governmental news, “secrecy” of 
executive plans, and the like. But, although the Washington 
correspondents bewailed Mr. Hoover’s handling of the news, 
their arguments do not involve “censorship” in the strict 
sense. 

In their relation to the courts, newspapers acclaimed the 
passage of the Indiana contempt law (sponsored by Sigma 
Delta Chi), which grew out of the famous Cleveland Press 
case and which provides for hearing by a special judge in con- 
structive contempt actions. Michigan passed a statute for- 
bidding photographs at grand jury hearings, as residue of an 
effort to limit photography in courts. In its report on criminal 
procedure, the Wickersham commission said some significant 
things about “trial by newspaper.”’ While a number of states 
adopted statutes liberalizing and clarifying their laws of libel 
and rules of contempt, others witnessed efforts to class the 
newspaper as a regulated public utility — notably the New 
York Federation of Labor bill and the Missouri state control 
bill. 


Some friction with the federal lottery law resulted from 
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American news stories of the British sweepstake winners. 
After notice from postal authorities, most newspapers volun- 
tarily dropped these stories and finally the press associations 
agreed not to carry them. 

The Vestal copyright bill, which contains many new provi- 
sions affecting newspapers, passed the House of Representa- 
tives in January but was not passed by the Senate before ad- 
journment. It is still to be completed and so far has attracted 
strong lobbies for and against it. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE NEWS-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Few striking changes took place among the news-gathering 
agencies. They seem to have reached the “saturation point” 
in newspaper clients, and the almost universal adoption of the 
telegraph-printer raised their services to great speed and quan- 
tity. As they ventured further afield from the basic service of 
wire news, this year saw a bold excursion into the photo bu- 
reau service. Competitive news broadcast by radio stations 
became a more acute problem and the Associated Press espe- 
cially offered battle. 

A trend toward more serious news was seen in these ser- 
vices as well as in the newspapers. More foreign news, gov- 
ernmental news, news of business and science elbowed the 
accounts of crime and death. The wire services announced, 
for example, that they carried more material on the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science meeting in Cleve- 
land last December than on any other recent Cleveland story 
except the Clinic fire; the A. P. carried 3,500 words a day ora 
total of 20,000 on the meeting ; the U. P. carried at least five 
stories a day. Since, however, the speeded-up telegraph- 
printer brings to a newspaper two or three times as much copy 
each day as before, there is more room for new kinds of 
material. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Some older teachers of journalism are saying that 1931 wit- 
nessed the biggest step in the advancement of schools of jour- 
nalism since they started 27 years ago — i. e., the creation of a 
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joint committee of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, the National Editorial Association, and the two associa- 
tions of teachers and schools of journalism. While this joint 
effort promises much for journalism teaching, it is fortunate 
that it was delayed until the schools had passed through a long 
enough period of experiment to be ready for it. Although the 
project had been discussed for several years, credit for accom- 
plishing it belongs largely to Fred Fuller Shedd, of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, president of the A. S. N. E. Without his 
enthusiastic efforts, it probably would not have succeeded. Be- 
ginning with discussions at the A. A. T. J. meeting in Boston 
last December, the idea was further clarified at a meeting of 
the joint committee in Cleveland on April 4, and became a fact 
at the meeting of the A. S. N. E. in Washington on April 17 
when Mr. Shedd devoted most of his presidential address to it 
and received the approval of his society. Appointing Paul 
Bellamy of the Cleveland Plain Dealer as chairman of the 
A. S. N. E. committee on schools of journalism, Mr. Shedd 
proposed as first step a survey, perhaps by an endowed educa- 
tional foundation, not only of the schools, but also of the op- 
portunities in journalism. While this idea has been ripening, 
Mr. Shedd has visited many schools and newspaper meetings to 
foster the plan, and schools have been urged to enlist the news- 
paper organizations of their several states in the movement. 
Already the committee has approved a definition of the pur- 
poses of journalism teaching which is building new public 
opinion among newspaper men. 

At meetings of various state newspaper associations this 
year, a new consciousness of the schools of journalism and 
their problems was evident. Probably the most active was the 
New York State Society of Newspaper Editors, and, although 
not all their ideas met favor with journalism teachers, their 
continued interest was of great value. 

Newspaper “Halls of Fame,” a rather new activity of the 
schools, received new impetus. Such efforts in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Georgia, Virginia, and elsewhere aided in bringing the 
schools to the favorable attention of the newspaper world. 
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Although outside the schools themselves, the growing discus- 
sion of newspaper problems in universities that have no schools 
furthered the same causes — for example, the School of Public 
and International Affairs at Princeton, and the Paul Block lec- 
tures at Yale. 

The most significant change in personnel of the schools was 
the retirement of Prof. J. W. Cunliffe, as director of Pulitzer 
School, and the appointment of Carl W. Ackerman to succeed 
him. 

With the opening of the new school year in September, most 
schools reported slightly increased enrollments, in spite of their 
raised standards and of decreases in the general enrollments of 
their universities. Concerning the possibility of “‘over-produc- 
tion’”’ in the schools, some teachers believe that the return of 
prosperity will bring enlarged opportunity for journalism 
graduates. Newspaper staffs, now stripped to the barest mini- 
mum, will be built up again — and probably with better trained 
recruits. Many who have left newspaper employment during 
the depression — some of them quite unfitted for it — have 
entered other work and will not return. Perhaps this dark 


year of depression may precede the dawn of a better day for 
journalism teaching. 








SOUTH AMERICAN JOURNALISM IN 
1931 


By B. CoHEN 
Correspondent El Mercurio, Santiago de Chili 


A survey of the present status of journalism in South 
America shows considerable improvement in the mechanical 
elements for the production of newspapers and periodicals, and 
constant progress in the field of better news services, both of a 
national and an international nature, besides a marked trend in 
the direction of commercialization of that all important and 
influential industry. 

The introduction of the teletype in the services of news 
agencies whose main centers of distribution are in New York, 
for the transmission of news to Havana and Mexico City, is 
the forerunner of important changes which will spread to the 
other nations south of the Rio Grande, as soon as the systems 
of telegraphic and cablegraphic communications have been 
further extended and improved, thus furnishing a much wider 
channel for the interchange of news at greatly reduced tolls. 

A large number of linotypes, rotogravure services, faster 
and neater printing presses, have been purchased by several of 
the leading South American newspapers in the course of the 
present year; and it is expected that similar additions to other 
plants will be made following the improvement of general 
conditions in those countries. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Such material progress is of little interest in a review of the 
present status of South American journalism, especially in the 
face of a series of events which have deeply affected the moral 
standing of journalists almost everywhere, the outstanding ones 
among which are closely connected with domestic political de- 
velopments in the nations to the south. 

First of all, revolution has spread over Brazil, Argentine, 
Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador, while unrest has been preva- 
lent in Venezuela and Paraguay. One of the first direct conse- 
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quences of political alterations, whether they result in the 
establishment of a dictatorship or in the restoration of consti- 
tutional government, is to induce changes which affect the free- 
dom of the press. It can be said that unhindered freedom is 
to be found only as an exception, for everywhere the wishes of 
the authorities in control of the government are carried out, 
not only as a result of the imposition of a censorship, but 
sometimes through far more subtle means. Such means are 
the subsidizing of certain publishing organizations which oper- 
ate periodicals at a loss, confiscation of privately edited news- 
papers and their continuance financed with public funds, and, 
what is worse still, the creation of a condition of fear among 
editors and publishers, supported by stringent measures against 
their persons and interests, which causes them to establish a 
so-called self-censorship of news and editorial matter as the 
only way to avoid the wrath of those in power. 

It is most unfortunate that journalism, as a commercially 
profitable undertaking, appears possible in only very few of 
the Latin American republics. As a direct consequence of this 
want of economic possibilities for purely informative inde- 
pendent periodicals, in most countries they have to become 
closely connected with one or more political factions or must 
place themselves unreservedly at the command of the govern- 
ment. 

That there is a noticeable shift of public opinion against 
such an unhealthy condition is shown by the growing success of 
periodicals which are devoted exclusively to the dissemination 
of news and which boast of editorial independence; it is also 
evidenced by the growing sentiment among journalists against 
the encroachment of alien interests bent upon serving their 
own purposes, in the field of journalism. 


ORGANIZATION OF JOURNALISTS 


One of the basic reasons for the prevalence of such un- 
toward conditions and for the slow change which is being 
brought about, can be found in the disunion and want of pro- 
fessional esprit de corps among journalists. 
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The persecutions, sufferings and punishments to which they 
have been subjected in some of the American nations, have led 
the journalists seriously to attempt their professional organi- 
zation, not only on a purely national basis but also within the 
framework of an international body. 

In this connection it may be interesting to recall the fact 
that it was due to the initiative of a Chilean publisher that the 
League of Nations called the first world conference on jour- 
nalism, and that in the fifth and sixth international conferences 
of American States, held at Santiago de Chili and at Havana, 
Cuba, resolutions were adopted in favor of calling together 
Pan-American conferences of journalists. 

But the fact that the world meeting at Geneva and the Pan- 
American gathering in Washington were under the auspices of 
international bodies controlled by the governments, restricted 
the freedom of discussion which is indispensable to practical 
results in any field of journalism outside the purely technical 
one. In an endeavor to remove that handicap, the journalists 
of America have already held two meetings of their own: one 
at Havana, in 1928, in connection with the Latin Press Con- 
gress of the world, and another in Mexico City, August, 1931, 
as a regional convention of the Press Congress of the World. 

Several outstanding matters were dealt with at both meet- 
ings and resolutions thereon adopted, which offer only a slight 
variation in wording. The most far-reaching one calls for the 
organization of a press federation of America whose para- 
mount aims are to codrdinate the independent action of jour- 
nalists and periodicals in favor of such principles as may tend 
towards the economic and social betterment of the American 
states and to the institutional progress of their democratic 
forms of government; to work for the maintenance of friendly 
relations in the Americas on the basis of the most absolute 
juridical equality and respect for the political independence of 
every State, through a close collaboration for the solution of 
their international problems; to further an ample knowledge of 
the cultural activities of the American nations in order to facil- 
itate their exact understanding and knowledge of each other; 
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and to contribute to the progress of journalism, to the recogni- 
tion of its social function and to the freedom of the press as a 
motivating agent of American thought. 

Two nuclei have been established to work for the creation of 
the Press Federation of America: one at Havana and the 
other in Mexico City, and both are doing everything in their 
power to awaken the interest of journalists throughout the 
Americas in favor of this joint professional action in protec- 
tion of their interests. 

At the regional convention of the Press Congress of the 
World several other resolutions were adopted, which the 
author of this paper feels are indicative of the existing attitude 
of professional journalists with regard to the most pressing 
problems now facing the press of Latin America. The reso- 
lutions on the freedom of the press and the individual rights of 
journalists call upon all the journalists of the world to make 
governments, officials, and political organizations that violate 
such essential and human rights feel the weight of interna- 
tional disapproval; the resolution on official news agencies 
reiterates the principle that news agencies must have no con- 
nection whatsoever with governments or official bodies and 
recommends that news sent by agencies receiving official sub- 
sidy be submitted to careful scrutiny prior to being placed 
before the reading public; the resolution on censorship explic- 
itly denies any alleged right on the part of the authorities to 
impose a censorship upon news and declares that timely and 
accurate news is indispensable to the development of political 
and economic relations between countries, that their necessity 
imposes upon governments the duty of facilitating their trans- 
mission, and that any obstacles placed in the way of the free 
circulation of such news amounts to a breach of an interna- 
tional ethical obligation; the resolution on periodicals financed 
with public funds records the inflexible opposition of journal- 
ists to the unfair use of funds apportioned out of the national 
budget for maintaining or subsidizing organs of propaganda 
in favor of governments, under the misnomer of privately 
published periodicals, that official periodicals must clearly indi- 
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cate their character, and that when financed with private adver- 
tising they are guilty of unfair competition, with the sole 
exception of those specializing in certain technical matters and 
they only for advertisements directly connected with their re- 
spective specialties; and the resolution creating a prize for the 
best history of journalism in one or more countries pays 
homage to Dean Walter Williams in recognition of his work 
in favor of journalistic solidarity and for international friend- 
ship. 


SOUTH AMERICA IN UNITED STATES NEWS REPORTS 


This review would not be complete unless especial mention 
were made of a problem which seriously worries journalists 
throughout Latin America, namely that of the so-called biased 
news which, it is alleged, is circulated by international news 
services of the United States, which are the most important in 
the world, with regard to the life, customs, culture, and polit- 
ical developments in the nations of Latin America. 

The author of this paper, analyzing the issue from the 
viewpoint of a South American newspaperman, must acknowl- 
edge the fact that although tremendous improvements have 
been made in the quality of Latin American news transmitted 
to the world at large by American correspondents, — im- 
provements mostly due to the choice of more understanding 
and cultured representatives in Latin America, — there is yet 
much ground to be covered before this source of constant an- 
noyance and irritation is totally and forever removed. 

It falls upon the schools of journalism, where individuals 
endowed with natural qualifications for this profession go in 
demand of a broad, sound and unbiased background upon 
which to build their personal opinions on the aspirations of the 
peoples and the realities of life beyond the boundaries of their 
own nation, to create the new mentality needed for the prog- 
ress of their calling and its greater usefulness to mankind. 
Such schools have already performed invaluable work in the 
United States, and the day is not distant when similar ones 
will be created throughout the Americas to codperate in the 
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enlightenment of the journalistic profession, whose social in- 
fluence and important public function have already been recog- 
nized in several South American nations through legislation 
which places journalists on a similar footing to that of public 
officials in the matter of retirement and other social welfare 
advantages. 





GERMAN JOURNALISM IN 1931 
By Kart BOMER 


German Institute for Newspaper Research 
University of Berlin 


Germany is the classical country of the Gruppenpresse — 
the press designed for political and social groups. 

National peculiarities of a people are reflected in its press; 
such peculiarities are manifested most clearly in the nature of 
the German newspaper. It will be instructive to note briefly 
the historical development of the group factor in the journal- 
ism of this country. The Strassburg and Augsburg “rela- 
tions,’ which began in the year 1609, are believed in the pres- 
ent state of research to have been the first newspapers in 
Germany. The revival of intelligence sheets at the beginning 
of the 18th century led to the first German party organ — 
Heinrich von Kleist’s Berliner Abendblattern; and from Josef 
Gorres’ Rheinischem Merkur, the epochal German newspaper 
of opinion, the development led through the political move- 
ments of the year 1848. The founding of the Berliner Lokal- 
anzeiger, however, was an attempt to create a newspaper for 
the masses which would not be bound to any group; its success 
rested upon good business management. 

After this and similar ventures in the following years the 
newspaper turned back again to the Gruppenpresse which dom- 
inate German journalism at the present time. These papers 
are based upon allegiance to political parties (though some of 
them appear under the label ‘‘non-partisan’’) and upon inter- 
ests in groups of all sorts. The papers sold on the street cor- 
ners — a class which has greatly increased recently — may be 
regarded as special types of the Gruppenpresse. They try to 
assimilate the fnuction of the “papers for the masses’’ in their 
format and journalistic handling; but in their spirit and atti- 
tude they are entirely of the character of the group papers, for 
they cannot deny a certain fundamental control and direction 
— the more so because they are in most cases under the finan- 
cial and administrative domination of some of the group pa- 
pers. Examples may be cited as follows: 8-Uhr-Abendblatt, 
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Berliner Tagablatt, Berliner Illustrierte Nachtausgabe, Der 
Tag, Tempo, Vossische Zeitung, Der Abend, Vorwarts, etc. 
Thus the influence of the groups is impressed upon all types 
of German newspapers. 

The development of social and political groups, and of news- 
papers responsive to those groups, has progressed so far as to 
split up the German press to a greater extent than that of any 
other country in the world. Acocrding to calculation for 1930 
— latest that are available — we have in Germany 3,353 news- 
papers, without counting certain minor publications which are 
estimated to number about 775. The classification of these 
newspapers by groups is as follows: 


Nationalsozialistisch und Vélkischh . . . . . 151 
Deutschnational, National, Vaterlandisch, and Deutsch 373 
Agrarisch, Landbund, Bauernbund . . . . . + 
Volksnational . 1 
Christlich National, ‘Peedi ‘National, Christlich. 
Sozial. . . _ = *» 4 18 
Deutsche Volkspartei, Nationalliberal - er ae y 42 
Mittelstand (Wirtschaftspartei ) gi BR i OE Se 26 
Bisgerliche Mitte “Lickel” . . 1. Ow ltl wll tll 
Zentrum . invly 6 he oer ~— 44S Ol 
Bayerische Velleauna ae ie ce ee, 
Hannoveranisch ‘ , 2 
Staatspartei, Deutsch- a Partei, Liberal- 
Demokratisch, Republikanisch . . . . . 72 
Liberal er Ue te a ee ee ee ee 77 
Ted ty ee ae dee, ie ake lk 27 
Links .. ar an ee ee + 
“Amtlich” Riciisaiteinlticy : * es ~ + 
Pe. « « +s. . « « + © . oe 
a eg as Oe eer 37 
“Parteilos” gre? Bee ge Me ee) oe 
Polnisch .. . aly SOTERA @ 1 
Without declared Seinen » hae a ee a 


3.353 


1 Within the last year the number of national-socialistic newspapers has in- 
creased to 95, of which 49 papers appear daily, 36 once or several times weekly, 
and 10 at uncertain intervals. 
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In this table some of the smaller groups are placed together 
for enumeration. The truth is that almost every thirtieth Ger- 
man newspaper represents a different fundamental opinion. 
This cannot be learned from the published programs which one 
finds in catalogues and handbooks, since newspapers which are 
not rigidly limited try to state their position as neutrally as pos- 
sible in order to get a greater number of readers; and they 
strive to document this position outside of their group by giv- 
ing themselves names like ‘“‘non-partisian”’ and “local.” This 
tendency has grown markedly during the last few years, such 
papers having increased their proportion to the total number 
from 52.7% in 1928 to 55.3% in 1930. 


THE SMALL LOCAL PAPERS 


The German press offers a varied picture also in regard to 
size of circulations and plants. All types are represented, from 
the great concerns with modern development to the small pub- 
lications which work with the simplest editorial organizations 
and technical means. The small newspapers far outnumber 
the large ones in Germany, three-fourths of the total being 
little newspapers, one-fifth medium-sized, and only a twentieth 
being large concerns. 

The great number of little papers has led to the development 
of correspondence bureaus and Maternwesens, which furnish 
material for these weak publications. The number of German 
correspondence bureaus is not greatly below 1,000 — 800 has 
been estimated. Material of all kinds for the newspapers, in 
as many as eighty different fields, is exploited by these bureaus, 
and the correspondence is then delivered in lithographed or 
printed form to the newspapers which have subscribed for the 
service and which pay for it monthly. The material thus fur- 
nished may deal with politics, economics, education, literature, 
women’s affairs, children’s interests, fashions, or sports. What- 
ever matters the bureaus deal with, they tend to unify the field 
of ideas dealt with. 

This correspondence is sometimes delivered in the form of 
stereotyped plates or printed newspaper sheets. These are 
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furnished at present chiefly by two Berlin concerns, Deutscher 
Materndienst and Coipo, various consolidations having taken 
place among the companies engaged in this work durnig the last 
few years. These two concerns serve about fifteen hundred 
German newspapers. 

The system just described has been much criticized. It is 
said that half the German press is dominated spiritually and 
financially by a few “opinion factories” in the larger cities. If 
we consider, however, that the newspapers which are a part of 
this system are engaged chiefly in the representation of local 
interests, especially for the home locality, and that thereby they 
are able to obtain cheaply material which otherwise they would 
not be able to use, the matter wears a different aspect and the 
criticism becomes less important. 


THE TELEGRAPH AGENCIES 


In the organization of news services, two large privately 
owned telegraph agencies are notable: the Continental Tele- 
graph Company, otherwise known as Wolff's Telegraphic 
Bureau, (W. T. B.) and the Telegraph Union, or Interna- 
tional Service for Correspondence, (T. U.). The latter was 
established in 1913 and developed out of Louis Hirsch’s Tele- 
graphic Bureau and several other organizations for correspon- 
dence. These agencies both have their connections with the 
leading world news bureaus; but both have lost, through post- 
war agreements, a great part of their international interest. 
The W. T. B., established as a corporation with a capital of 
800,000 reichmarks, is controlled by a committee to which Ger- 
man newspapers belong. The T. U., which is financially con- 
nected with the Hugenberg organization, has a stock capital 
of 1,325,000 reichmarks. Both bureaus have up-to-date means 
for the collection of news and broadcasting stations; and with 
all their subdivisions turn out 100,000 words daily. The num- 
ber of subscribers of the W. T. B. is 2,100 and of the T. U., 
1,600, so that these agencies have a significant place in supply- 
ing raw material of the newspapers. 

The Transocean G. m. b. H. furnishes service to foreign 
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countries, especially to transoceanic papers. It uses wireless 
telegraphy in the main, in German, English, French, and Span- 
ish languages, as well as correspondence letters in all languages 
of the world, and a service for newspaper illustrations. Its 
shares are in the hands of leading industrial, business and naval 
concerns. 


NEWSPAPER COMPETITION 


The spirit of newsgathering among the German newspapers 
is so far developed that it gives life and vitality to papers which 
otherwise could scarcely succeed. It has furthermore contrib- 
uted to the competitive struggle for special fields which goes on 
more and more. This competition, in connection with the 
group divisions, endangers the economic situation of large num- 
bers of newspapers. 

This condition is shown in the size of the circulations of the 
papers. The estimated aggregate circulation of German news- 
papers was 29,249,949 in the year 1930. However, since 
Germany has no requirement calling for reports of circulations, 
the total number cannot be calculated exactly, and only a few 
newspapers publicly announce their circulations. The statistics 
of the fiscal year 1919-20, made up in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the law taxing advertising, showed that 67.1% 
of the German daily newspapers had circulations less than 
5,000, 30.% from 5,000 to 50,000, 1.4% from 50,000 to 100,- 
000, and only .7% over 100,000. These statistics perhaps 
hold true for present conditions, since out of 3,353 German 
newspapers only eighteen are known to have a daily circulation 
of more than 100,000. Among the larger papers may be cited 
the following: Berliner Morgenpost, 575,770 daily, 658,330 
Sunday; Berliner Lokalanzeiger, 223,000 daily, 266,000 Sun- 
day; Berliner Illustrierte Nachtausgabe, 221,000; B. Z. am 
Mittag, 160,000; Tempo, 125,000; Die Welt am Abend, 180,- 
000; Generalanzeiger fiir Dortmund, 250,000; Diisseldorfer 
Nachrichten, 100,000; Breslauer Neueste Nachrichten, 170,- 
000; Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten, 130,000; Hamburger 
Anzeiger, 160,000; Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 150,000; Han- 
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overscher Anzeiger, 120,000; Leipziger Neuester Nachrich- 
ten, 200,000; Miinchener Zeitung, 110,000; Miinchener Neu- 
este Nachrichten, 140,000; and Neue Leipziger Zeitung, 100,- 
000. 

Thus the largest circulation among German newspapers is 
reached at about 600,00, while the average of the remaining 
large circulations is about 150,000. If we ask ourselves why 
English, French, American and Japanese papers have so much 
larger circulations, running in one case to nearly 2,000,000 
daily, we shall find the answer in the group structure of the 
German press. From the increasing political interests of the 
German reader springs the multiplicity of small party organs, 
or organs with certain views of life. The organization of Ger- 
man correspondence and plate bureaus favors this development 
since they make possible the existence of small papers. All of 
this leads to a necessary variety in newspaper appeal and loyal- 
ty which is a strong hindrance to the development of any single 
concern which strives for mass circulation. 


ADVERTISING 


This general situation is also reflected in the total economic 
structure of the German press, and particularly in the develop- 
ment of advertising. Unfortunately, the annual receipts from 
advertising in German papers cannot be calculated even ap- 
proximately. Advertising is, however, well developed tech- 
nically, and there is strong competition for such business. 

As advertising has developed, the sphere of the German 
advertising agency has increased until it is now a center of 
consultation and advice for advertisers; it also has charge of 
the placing of the advertising and making of contracts. There 
are six such corporations united in the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Deutscher Annoncenexpeditionen E. V. Berlin, a central organ- 
ization of the leading agencies. The firm of Rudolph Mosse 
belongs to this organization; he has 89 branches and 97 agen- 
cies. So does the I. H. A. with the firms Heinrich Eisler, Carl 
Foerster G.m.b.H. and Jacques Albachary G.m.b.H. The 


Verbandes Deutscher Annoncenexpeditionen represents the 
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union of the agencies of medium and smaller sizes, and has 
125 members. In addition to the obvious work of an adver- 
tising agency these organizations have important functions in 
aiding business and forming cartels which have developed di- 
rectly out of the newspaper business. One of their primary 
aims is to make market analyses for their clients. These agen- 
cies are responsible for the organization of the leading 
provincial publishers with headquarters at Berlin, and for sim- 
ilar organizations in Dresden, Miinich, and other cities. Such 
organizations are increasing rapidly because of their effec- 
tiveness in opening up new possibilities and wider territories in 
advertising. 

The technical development of advertising has gone hand in 
hand with its organization. In respect to copywriting and lay- 
out, as well as the psychological study of the advertisement, 
Germany stands in the forefront of international develop- 
ment. 


NEWSPAPER COMBINES 


The effort to increase circulation and obtain advertising has 
brought forth in Germany the device known as Zeitungskon- 
zernen or Pressetrusten. The newspapers cannot unite into 
one large concern or trust on a purely business basis without 
giving up to a certain extent the opinion groups to which they 
are bound. Therefore this development has as its special 
mark its origin in the idea of rationalization of the opinions 
carried. There are certain large German newspaper groups, 
as the Publications Mosse, which is composed of the Berliner 
Tageblatt, 8-Uhr-Abendblatt, Berliner Volkszeitung, and Ber- 
liner Morgenzeitung; the Publications Ulstein, composed of 
Vossische Zeutung, Berliner Morgenpost, B. Z. am Mittag, 
Tempo, Berliner Allgemeine Zeitung, and Berliner Montags- 
post in Berlin; and the Rhenish Publications Girardet, com- 
posed of Diisseldorfer Nachrichten, Essener Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, and Generalanzeiger fiir Elberfeld-Barmen, in Diissel- 
dorf, which have developed widely from a small nucleus. 
There are, in addition, the “central press concerns” which 
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have followed the processes described above and have devel- 
oped the type known as Kopfblattkonzerne, or “head con- 
cerns.” For example, the Zeno-Konzern in Minster com- 
prises twenty-eight newspapers, and the Verbo in Friedrichs- 
hafen has nineteen newspapers. These papers are financially 
united and yet are independent publications with similar or 
identical opinions and with the same markets. By uniting thus 
they form mutual publication companies with central printing 
offices. Thereby, the cost of production and distribution are 
much reduced and competition is relaxed without destroying 
the individuality or local character of the member papers. 
Each paper maintains its own home news and advertising. 

Besides those central presses which have been described, 
there are others in which the group character finds somewhat 
stronger expression. For example, there is the Catholic Press 
Association in Munich which shares financially with twelve 
publication offices in Bavaria and twenty-two newspapers, and 
is the owner of seven printing offices with nine newspapers. 
Such associations as this are growing steadily. 

However, the concern idea has had its greatest develop- 
ment in the two large organizations in which modern capital- 
ism has been employed to give the greatest efficacy to the 
opinion-battle of political groups — in the so-called ‘“Hugen- 
berg Concern” and the “Concentrations A. G.” Both corpora- 
tions are connected economically with various enterprises of 
the newspaper business and the companies handling the news- 
papers’ raw material, as well as with news agencies, corre- 
spondence bureaus, and advertising agencies. 

Thus the Hugenberg Concern is behind a great number of 
national papers, among others, those of the Scherl publica- 
tions, such as the Berliner-Lokalanzeiger, Der Tag, Berliner 
Illustrierte Nachtausgabe, and Der Montag; an organization 
for its own news service known as the Telegraph Union, with 
its branch offices; a company for the handling of its advertis- 
ing called the Ala-Anzeigen A.-G.; the Universal Film Com- 
pany, and many other enterprises. All the companies belong- 
ing to this concern are controlled by the so-called Economy- 
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Union, which adjusts the participation of each unit in the busi- 
ness, calculates profit and loss for each, and distributes to each 
of them its share. The Economy-Union is thus not a busi- 
ness enterprise which pays dividends; but it is the head of a 
group concern and is directed by Geheimrat Hugenberg, for 
whom the organization is named. 

The Concentrations A. G. is similarly organized. It is an 
economic union of about two hundred social-democratic news- 
papers, a news agency known as the Social-Democratic Press 
Association, an advertising agency called /nseraten-Union, and 
other newspaper businesses and enterprises. It is in close re- 
lations with the Social-Democratic Party. 

In the communistic and national political parties we can find 
the beginnings of similar unions. For instance, there is the 
Penvag, which was at first a private enterprise, and is now the 
printing agency of communistic newspapers, and has branch 
offices in fifteen German cities. It has leading party members 
in its controlling boards. Little that is trustworthy is known 
about the much discussed Miinzenberg concern, which is said 
to be the head organization of the communistic press. 

The German press is in no case controlled by a purely busi- 
ness motive. The tendency toward concentration, which is in- 
deed increasing, has progressed to its full development only 
where party considerations were present. Consolidations, 
however, have not affected as much as 10% of the total num- 
ber of German newspapers. Today 81.66% of all German 
newspapers remain as family properties, and private single 
enterprises comprise about three-fourths of the whole. Fam- 
ily ownerships, however, play an important part in newspaper 
corporations. There are only two German newspaper cor- 
porations which have shares on the stock market. 


THE NEWSPAPER READER 


The group character of the German press leads to its dis- 
tribution chiefly by subscription rather than street sales. It is 
bound closely to a circle of readers who are socially and men- 
tally homogeneous and to which it appeals. The week is the 
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shortest subscription period, though the monthly subscription 
paid in advance is much more general. In very recent times 
street sales have become noticeable, though as yet receipts 
from this quarter have not been important enough to affect 
publication methods. Papers sold on the street ordinarily 
serve only for cursory information and the reader waits to 
form his opinion from a paper for which he has subscribed and 
which he reads in the comfort of his home. 

From the basis of the reader psychology which has been de- 
scribed and which has its root in the general character of the 
German people, we can understand the fact that the political 
influence of the German newspaper centers not in the large 
cities and in the newspapers which have the greatest circula- 
tions, but is widely distributed throughout the whole country 
and without respect to size of circulation of newspapers. The 
group organ, which has its roots in the history of the German 
newspapers, which in general does not achieve high circula- 
tion, and which has maintained its influence through long tra- 
dition, often has more weight and power politically than the 
other papers. To this fact we must add the observation that 
certain group organizations have, themselves, especially strong 
support in certain parts of the country, and this reacts to give 
the press which supports them a particularly authoritative in- 
fluence. A few party groups, on the other hand, have grown 
entirely out of the soil of a particular state, as for instance, 
the Bavarian People’s Party, and have led to the development 
of the party organ in that locality. Therefore, in Germany 
we can not talk about superior political influence of news- 
papers at the Capital, as is usually the case in other countries. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF JOURNALISTS 


The national dualism between opinion journalism and busi- 
ness management develops out of the whole mental setting of 
the German press and rises to the surface here more than in 
the countries where papers for the masses predominate; and it 
leads to a coéperative movement of a social-political character. 
Thus the publishers have united in the Verein Deutscher Zeit- 
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ungsverleger, the owners of printing establishments in the 
Deutschen Buchdruckerverein, and finally in the Arbeitgeber- 
verband fiir das Deutsche Zeitungsgewerbe; the latter was 
founded as an opponent to the numerous employee associa- 
tions. The chief organization of the editors and journalists is 
the Reichsverband der Deutschen Presse. The printers and 
other members of the newspaper business have organized cer- 
tain associations in order to strengthen their social and eco- 
nomic positions, as for instance, the Verband der Deutschen 
Buchdrucker. The organizations of the publishers and editors 
have come together and founded in 1922 the Reichsarbeitsge- 
meinschaft der deutschen Presse. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Besides a series of legal regulations, or law of the press, 
there is the act [Reichsgesetz] of May 7, 1874, in the first 
paragraph of which the freedom of the press is guaranteed. 
The freedom of expressing opinions is guaranteed in Article 
118 of the German Constitution, but this article does not men- 
tion freedom of the press; however, its second paragraph con- 


tains an explicit prohibition of censorship.?, Thus the freedom 
of the press has a clear historical basis. It should be noted, 
however, that Article 118 is one of several parts of the Con- 
stitution which can, according to Article 48, be abrogated for 
the purpose of restoration of public order and security; this 
action may be taken by the President, and constitutes , prac- 
tically an emergency regulation suspending freedom of the 
press temporarily. 


2“Die Pressfreiheit in historischen Sinn, d. h. die Befreiung von der Staat- 
lichen Vorzensur, tatsachlich vorhanden ist.” —H. A. Miinster. 





CHINESE JOURNALISM IN 1931 


By VERNON NASH 
Yenching University 


The most pertinent figure of speech with a bearing upon 
China is found in the story of the six blind men who went to 
“see” an elephant for the first time and returned with such 
conflicting stories. Books on this country by even the most 
authoritative and experienced writers must be accepted pri- 
marily as a record of what one person has felt (in both senses 
of that word). 

China’s immensity is usually mentioned as the chief cause 
for the inability to achieve comprehensiveness and objectivity. 
It seems to me that the absence of thorough, dependable sta- 
tistics is a better explanation; generalizations are almost all 
unverifiable personal observations. What shall we say of a 
land where expert “‘guessing’”’ as to its total population ranges 
from three hundred million to a half billion? 

To illustrate more specifically from journalism, no one can 
say with any certainty how many newspapers and periodical 
publications are in existence in China at any given time. The 
commonly accepted figure for dailies is 1,000, but any list 
thereof which I have ever seen has contained names of de- 
funct newspapers and omitted the names of others in existence 
of which I had personal knowledge. The birth rate and the 
mortality of periodicals have been exceedingly high during all 
the era of modern journalism. Since there is no agency cor- 
responding to the A. B. C., and circulation managers in China, 
like their brethren under similar circumstances elsewhere, pos- 
sess creative memories, it is even more difficult to hazard a 
guess as to the proper figure for total net paid subscribers to 
publications. 

All that follows, therefore, must be received as merely the 
impressions of one person from such cross sections of Chinese 
journalism as he has been able to observe. It has been checked 
with a seminar group of senior and graduate Chinese students. 
The most confident generalization I can make is that there is 
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steady progress forward toward modernization in all phases of 
Chinese life (please note that I do not say “toward Westerni- 
zation’; there is a distinction, though some conservative Chi- 
nese any many enthusiastic Occidentals do not seem to per- 
ceive it). 

Absolutely everything is in a state of flux. Most of the 
politico-military changes which take place have little more sig- 
nificance than the change in pattern which follows the turn of a 
kaleidoscope, but otherwise progress seems as universal and 
all-pervading as the coming in of a spring tide. The Chinese 
indeed use the phrase ““The New Tide” (Hsin Ch’ao) to de- 
nominate inclusively all the social and intellectual movements 
which Westerners usually call ‘““The Chinese Renaissance.” It 
differs from a tide in the lack of uniformity in the speed of 
progress. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE PRESS 


Journalism naturally has been in the van. The more overt 
manifestations of its leadership in the modernization of its 
own media have been perceptibly lessened in recent years by 
the “silver situation.”” The purchasing power of Chinese cur- 
rency in relation to gold-standard money has depreciated in 
recent years to less than half of its normal value. Paper, ink, 
type metal, mats, rollers and (to a large extent) presses must 
be purchased abroad and therefore paid for in gold; all 
sources of revenue are in Chinese currency. The effect for all 
except the highly subsidized organs can be imagined. At- 
tempts to raise subscription and advertising rates have not 
appreciably increased net totals. 

While this has retarded the modernization of plants, it has 
probably accelerated the process of rationalization. In the 
older papers, the three big news divisions were local, national, 
and foreign, each presided over by editors who operated with 
as little knowledge of or consideration for the activities of the 
others, as would be found in an American Sunday issue in the 
relationships, say, of the sports editor and the editor of the 
book review supplement. The lack of codrdination was re- 
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flected in a system of make-up whereby news was placed on 
certain pages solely with reference to its geographical origin. 
The development of managing editors, who really supervise 
the gathering, writing and editing of all news, is paralleled by 
a growing practice of making up papers with far more refer- 
ence to the inherent importance of the pieces of information, 
irrespective of sources. 

The most marked tendency of the last eighteen months has 
been a steady swing toward American types of affirmative 
headlines, and away from the British style of labelling stories. 
The Chinese written language with its ideographs, especially in 
the literary style, is very stenographic in character and there- 
fore particularly well adapted to the writing of good head- 
lines. The Tientsin Yung Pao, which has most thoroughly 
“Americanized” its headlines, has also attempted to adapt the 
pyramid style of make-up to a Chinese page, producing a 
striking improvement in appearance. Its innovations are being 
watched with much interest by Chinese editors, and there are 
already signs of increasing inclination to follow the Yung Pao’s 
lead. Its publisher, Hollington K. Tong, is a former student 
of the schools of journalism at Missouri and Columbia Uni- 
versities. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS 


The greatest weakness is to be found in the absence of any 
nation-wide news agency for vernacular papers. The leading 
Chinese papers buy and translate the services of the United 
Press, Reuter’s, and other “foreign’’ press associations but 
their coverage in China is far from satisfactory, especially 
from the Chinese point cf view. The Chung Yang agency (in 
Chinese) and its English “twin,” the Kuo Min News Agency, 
are essentially propaganda organs of the National government, 
being controlled by the central publicity bureau. The Kuo 
Wen, with services in both languages, most nearly approxi- 
mates what Americans mean by a news agency. It is owned by 
the Ta Kung Pao of Tientsin, leading vernacular daily of 
North China. Unfortunately its coverage is still far from be- 
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ing national in scope. Every city in China has a literal swarm 
of bureaus which use the Chinese term for “news agency,” but 
they are really organizations of thinly camouflaged press 
agents. 

The merger movement has not yet reached China. It will 
probably not be required for a considerable time to come. 
Papers in financial straits are simply permitted to die, unless 
they can find a new patron. We do have one chain, however. 
Through purchases, interchanges of stock, etc., in recent years, 
five leading papers are now under one control. They are the 
Yung Pao, Tientsin; the China Press (English language), 
Shanghai; the Shih Pao, Shun Pao and Sin Wan Pao, all of 
Shanghai. The three last named have the largest circulations 
and are the most successful financially of the vernacular dailies 
in this country. The party press is of course a kind of chain, 
although each paper is directly controlled by the party ‘“‘post”’ 
or “chapter’’ in its city. 

In a few instances, one concern publishes morning and after- 
noon papers from the same plant, notably the Shih Chieh Jih 
Pao and the Shih Chieh Wan Pao of Peiping, whose publisher, 
Chen She-wo, travelled extensively in America during the early 
part of 1931. Almost without exception, however, dailies of 
any size and standing in China are morning papers. The eve- 
ning papers (called ‘‘small papers” in Chinese) are tabloid in 
size and sell for a few coppers. Their rise and development, 
and the attitude of respectable elements toward them, matches 
remarkably the history of the “penny press’’ of the ’thirties in 
America. Most of them are quite scurrilous but their merit is 
that they use a simple vocabulary suitable to the masses of new 
literates. (The rapid continuous increase in literacy is un- 
doubtedly the most significant single fact in China today. ) 
Some of the tabs with the largest circulations are already indi- 
cating that journalistic evolution is a fact by beginning to clean 
up, to act more responsibly, to widen the range of their new 
interests, and in all other ways to follow the history of their 
counterparts in the West. The use and popularity of pictures 
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flected in a system of make-up whereby news was placed on 
certain pages solely with reference to its geographical origin. 
The development of managing editors, who really supervise 
the gathering, writing and editing of all news, is paralleled by 
a growing practice of making up papers with far more refer- 
ence to the inherent importance of the pieces of information, 
irrespective of sources. 

The most marked tendency of the last eighteen months has 
been a steady swing toward American types of affirmative 
headlines, and away from the British style of labelling stories. 
The Chinese written language with its ideographs, especially in 
the literary style, is very stenographic in character and there- 
fore particularly well adapted to the writing of good head- 
lines. The Tientsin Yung Pao, which has most thoroughly 
“Americanized” its headlines, has also attempted to adapt the 
pyramid style of make-up to a Chinese page, producing a 
striking improvement in appearance. Its innovations are being 
watched with much interest by Chinese editors, and there are 
already signs of increasing inclination to follow the Yung Pao’s 
lead. Its publisher, Hollington K. Tong, is a former student 
of the schools of journalism at Missouri and Columbia Uni- 
versities. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORTS 


The greatest weakness is to be found in the absence of any 
nation-wide news agency for vernacular papers. The leading 
Chinese papers buy and translate the services of the United 
Press, Reuter’s, and other “foreign”? press associations but 
their coverage in China is far from satisfactory, especially 
from the Chinese point of view. The Chung Yang agency (in 
Chinese) and its English “twin,” the Kuo Min News Agency, 
are essentially propaganda organs of the National government, 
being controlled by the central publicity bureau. The Kuo 
Wen, with services in both languages, most nearly approxi- 
mates what Americans mean by a news agency. It is owned by 
the Ta Kung Pao of Tientsin, leading vernacular daily of 
North China. Unfortunately its coverage is still far from be- 
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ing national in scope. Every city in China has a literal swarm 
of bureaus which use the Chinese term for ‘“‘news agency,” but 
they are really organizations of thinly camouflaged press 
agents. 

The merger movement has not yet reached China. It will 
probably not be required for a considerable time to come. 
Papers in financial straits are simply permitted to die, unless 
they can find a new patron. We do have one chain, however. 
Through purchases, interchanges of stock, etc., in recent years, 
five leading papers are now under one control. They are the 
Yung Pao, Tientsin; the China Press (English language), 
Shanghai; the Shih Pao, Shun Pao and Sin Wan Pao, all of 
Shanghai. The three last named have the largest circulations 
and are the most successful financially of the vernacular dailies 
in this country. The party press is of course a kind of chain, 
although each paper is directly controlled by the party “post” 
or “chapter’’ in its city. 

In a few instances, one concern publishes morning and after- 
noon papers from the same plant, notably the Shih Chieh Jih 
Pao and the Shih Chieh Wan Pao of Peiping, whose publisher, 
Chen She-wo, travelled extensively in America during the early 
part of 1931. Almost without exception, however, dailies of 
any size and standing in China are morning papers. The eve- 
ning papers (called ‘“‘small papers” in Chinese) are tabloid in 
size and sell for a few coppers. Their rise and development, 
and the attitude of respectable elements toward them, matches 
remarkably the history of the “penny press” of the ’thirties in 
America. Most of them are quite scurrilous but their merit is 
that they use a simple vocabulary suitable to the masses of new 
literates. (The rapid continuous increase in literacy is un- 
doubtedly the most significant single fact in China today.) 
Some of the tabs with the largest circulations are already indi- 
cating that journalistic evolution is a fact by beginning to clean 
up, to act more responsibly, to widen the range of their new 
interests, and in all other ways to follow the history of their 
counterparts in the West. The use and popularity of pictures 
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and other illustrations in these and all other kinds of period- 
icals has increased enormously in recent years. 

Counterparts on a small scale of almost every type of publi- 
cation, and of every phase of journalistic activity known to 
America, can be found in China. Many periodicals avowedly 
pattern themselves after some American magazine or trade 
paper. There is broadcasting of news bulletins in at least a 
half dozen cities; the Shun Pao, Shanghai, owns and operates a 
small broadcasting station. Special correspondents of all the 
papers make wide use of the air mail routes between Shanghai, 
Nanking and Hankow, and from Shanghai, through Nanking 
and Peiping, to Europe. The Shanghai Shih Pao, which has 
specialized in illustrations, chartered a plane and delivered its 
papers to Hangchow, 200 miles away, throughout the Na- 
tional Athletic Meet there in 1930. The Ta Kung Pao of 


Tientsin sent a staff correspondent to Russia for four months 
this year. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Genuine freedom of the press has yet to be achieved in 


China. Chapter II, Article 15, of the new national constitu- 
tion promulgated by the ‘People’s Conference” in Nanking 
last Spring reads: ‘‘All persons shall have liberty of speech and 
of publication; such liberty shall not be denied or restricted 
except in accordance with law.” The second clause was de- 
signed to prohibit arbitrary interference by local political and 
military authorities, but even where this is enforceable there 
still remains the press law based upon the constitution which 
provides for freedom of publication, except that no periodical 
may criticise or oppose any of the doctrines of the San Min 
Chu (book by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the political “bible” of the 
Kuomintang party), nor may any of the decisions and policies 
of the Kuomintang party be criticised or opposed. Tyrannical 
and oppressive acts of local officials still occur at intervals, 
including suppression, imprisonment and even execution of 
editors, though these are much more infrequent since the estab- 
lishment of the present national government. 
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Provision for educational training for journalism has in- 
creased steadily in recent years. Yenching University, Peiping, 
under missionary auspices, and Futan University, a privately 
endowed Chinese school in Shanghai, each have well organized 
departments. The former offers the B. J. degree for five 
years’ work. An academic degree must be obtained prior to, 
or concurrently with, the granting of the professional degree. 
Yenching’s work is supported by the Missouri-Yenching Jour- 
nalism Fund. Departments and schools exist on paper in 
several other institutions with widely varying amounts of 
actual instruction. A mandate of the national ministry of edu- 
cation early in the summer of 1930 ordered all government 
universities throughout the country to establish schools of 
journalism as soon as possible. 

An interesting development of recent years has been the 
passing into Chinese control of several English-language 
dailies. Influential weekly journals of opinion in English are 
also owned and edited by Chinese. Several explanations for 
these facts are put forward: the desire to appeal to a more 
cosmopolitan constituency; the wish of Chinese intellectuals to 
present their point of view to Westerners; the fact that many 
Chinese born or brought up overseas have a better com- 
mand of English than of Chinese; and the less severe censor- 
ship of publications in other languages than Chinese. There 
are many small papers, including dailies, in French, German, 
Russian, Japanese, etc. Since the largest group of aliens in 
China are Japanese, there are more publications in this lan- 
guage than in any other foreign language except English. The 
South Manchurian Railway in Manchuria controls daily news- 
papers in Japanese, Chinese and English! 

Outside the field of daily newspapers and weekly journals of 
opinion, the vast majority of periodicals are published by 
houses like Harpers or Doubleday Doran. The greatest 
of these, the Commercial Press, has a plant in Shanghai which 
is reputed to be the largest in the world. Such concerns print 
everything from visiting cards to pirated editions of Webster’s 
and the Britannica. They do the printing for many independ- 
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ent periodicals but also own and control publications of all 
kinds. Practically all of them maintain retail branch book and 
stationery stores with full stocks of imported goods as well as 
materials of their own manufacture. From the presses of the 
Shanghai plant of the Commercial Press alone today pour 
forth more periodical publications than were in existence in the 
whole of China when she became a Republic in 1911. 
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Assisted by JoHN S. GispBons 


University of Minnesota 


Professor Burges Johnson has a sympathetic apppreciation of the 
problems of the newspaper in his article on “The Newspaper’s Lost 
Leadership,” North American Review for July. Likewise, Professor 
Leon Whipple, in the Survey for July 1, feels that the newspaper 
is breaking down under the load of attempting to serve the public in 
too many directions and that some of its multifarious tasks should be 
transferred to new mediums. 

Articles in protest against President Hoover’s handling of his press 
relations continue to find a place in the magazines. Editor &* Publisher 
still takes the leadership in making public the nature of the grievances 
of Washington correspondents, though there appears to be no concerted 
attack in the newspapers themselves on the administration’s dealings 
with the press. George H. Manning contributes news dispatches on 
the difficulties that have arisen between administration and correspon- 
dents in Editor &* Publisher for July 8, 11, and 18, and September 5 
and 12. Paul Y. Anderson has a scorcher in the Nation for October 
14, entitled “Hoover and the Press.”” Those who feel that there must 
be another side to the picture may read “The Press and the President” 
from the pen of R. L. S. (Richard L. Strout) in the Christian Science 
Monitor for November 9 (not listed in subjoined bibliography). 

Another article dealing with this subject appears in a recent number 
of the Outlook and Independent. John S. Gregory entitled it “All 
Quiet on the Rapidan.” 

Stanley Walker’s article, “What is News?” in the October Forum 
is an interesting addition to the attempts made to describe the chief 
commodity of the newspaper. Mr. Walker says “spot” news is easily 
recognized as such, but there is much borderline material consisting of 
situations, of puzzling trends, of subtle changes in manners and cus- 
toms and thoughts of a people not so easily identified as news. Inter- 
estingly enough, this same problem is discussed from a slightly different 
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point of view in a report of Lord Northcliffe’s views on the subject of 
news in Tom Clarke’s recent My Northcliffe Diary. Mr. Walker 
feels that American newspapers are printing more “non-spot” news, 
which explores deeply into causes, than ever before. 

Doherty’s suit against the Kansas City Star gets a good deal of at- 
tention. (See Editor & Publisher for July 11, July 18, and August 
15.) 

Color printing in newspapers is interestingly presented in Fortune 
for August. The predictions of early use of color in the metropolitan 
daily papers are discouraged in a report of discussions on the subject by 
news executives and press room superintendents, however. (See the 
American Press for September and July.) 

A good informative article on how the Associated Press gathers and 
distributes news appears in the Scientific American for October. 

Walter Lippman’s address at a dinner given in his honor by the 
Academy of Political Science, as printed in the Political Science Quar- 
terly for June, was omitted from the last installment of this bibli- 
ography. It is an important comment on the difficulties of the con- 
temporary journalist who attempts an interpretation of modern Ameri- 
can life. 


BusINEss MANAGEMENT AND NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


Anonymous. Barron Collier Firm Must Defend Suit Over $7,000,000 
Contract. E&P 64:8 p18, July 11. 
Columbus Dispatch Cuts to One Cent. E&P 64:13 p8, Aug. 15. 


Not economics but retaliation in political fight behind reduction, charges 
Citizen, holding two-cent rate. 


—— Dangerous Nebraska Bill Defeated. E&P 64:9 p14, July 18. 

—— How Dailies Helped Create a Fashion. E&P 64:11 p12, Aug. 1. 

—— Knox and Ellis Buy Chicago Daily News Control from W. A. 
Strong Estate. E&P 64:13 p5, Aug. 15. 

—— Movie Chain Stresses Importance of Press. E&P 64:7 p54, July 
4. 

—— Newspaper in Color. Fortune. 4:1 p32, August. 
The Chicago Tribune plans to have full color for sixteen pages “each and 
every morning” in 1932 provided Henry A. Wise Wood’s new color presses 
live up to expectations. An account of the Wood inventions in press 
machinery. 

—— R. L. Polk Plans Most Exhaustive Market Survey Ever Under- 
taken. E&P 64:9 p22, July 18. 

—— Small, Lively Dailies Narrow Competition. E&P 64:15 p24, 
Aug. 29. 
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—— The Return of the Penny Paper. Publisher’ Service 2:16 p5, 
Aug. 20. 

Brandenburg, George A. Doherty Sues Kansas City Star for $12,00,- 
000 Alleging Conspiracy for Profit. E&P 64:9 p5, July 18. 
—— Wasteful Practices Fading, Says Knox. E&P 64:17 p7, Sept. 12. 

Depression has forced many competing publishers to codperate in interests 


of economy, Chicago Daily News publisher declares — says hard work will 
restore prosperity. 


Briggs, H. B. R. Scripps-Canfield Papers Make Gain in Hard Times. 
American Press 49:10 p5, July. 

Casey, John H. How Hard Times Challenge Was Met by Dixie Ed- 
itor. American Press 49:10 p16, July. 

Fisher, Harry. Color Work is Feasible in All Kinds of Papers. Amer- 
ican Press 49:12 p3, Sept. 


—— Use of Color Printing in Dailies is Growing. AmP 49:10 p2, 
July 
Newspapers can obtain higher rate for color. 

Manning, George H. Washington Post Sale Called Off When Pub- 
lisher Changes Mind. E&P 64:7 p12, July 4. 

—— New Source of Revenue For Dailies in U. S. Parcel Post Cam- 
paign. E&P 64:10 pl4, July 25 

Orcutt, C. W. Editorial Costs Doubled in Five Years by Bloomington 
Daily Pantagraph. E&P 64:12 p5, Aug. 8. 

Robb, Arthur. Major Cost Factors That Resist Cutting. E&P 64:14 
p7, Aug. 22. 
Circulation and mechanical department expenses constitute largest part of 


budget — reports for thirty-two dailies show small reduction in expenses 
from 1929 peak. 


—— Caution in Color Urged on New York Group. E&P 64:19 pil, 
Sept. 26. 
It discriminates between news and advertising, Adolph S. Ochs warns. 


Press not yet ready for four-color printing, says general manager of Gan- 
nett newspapers. 


Van Koeverning, A. Hour Cost of Your Newspaper. NPJ 49:7 p18, 
July 
Michigan newspaper man says average publisher does not know operation 
costs; greater profits will result from knowledge. 

Walker, Edmund. Papers Producing Within Their Income Show 
Gain. NPJ 49:9 p74, Sept. 

Wheat, George G. Exhaustive Study of Conditions in Newsprint In- 
dustry Urged. E&P 64:10 p34, July 25. 
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CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Building Subscription List Through Solicitation. NPJ 

49:7 p30, July. 

Economy Urge Aiding New York Circulators. E&P 64:17 p42, 

Sept. 12. 

—— H. L. Doherty, Angered by Kansas City Star Attack, Would 

Have it Barred From Mails. E&P 64:8 p5, July 11. 

New Thought in Audited Circulations. NPJ 49:7 p60, July. 

Analyze coverage — all circulation is not good circulation. 

New Thought in Audited Circulations. NPJ 49:8 p60, Aug. 
Weird ideas about the audit of circulations. 

—— What Is a Normal Unforced Increase? Publishers’ Service 2:14 
p15, July 16. 


The cry for “deflation” prompts a circulator to ask for board’s opinion — 
advisory board receives two new questions. 

Bradley, Bob. What’s Wrong With Circulation Managers? Publish- 
ers’ Service 2:16 p7, Aug. 20. 
Plenty, says Bradley, adding that “Too many circulators are more desirous 


of holding the job at the expense of the paper, rather than losing the job 
in the interest of the paper.” 


Brandenburg, George A. Central States Resolution Calls for Circula- 
tor on A. B. C. Board. E&P 64:18 p42, Sept. 19. 

Robb, Arthur. Slight Drop in Newspaper Circulation. E&P 64:9 
p13, July 18. 

Smith, Lloyd. Circulation Manager Tells A Fable of One Success, 
One Failure. E&P 64:10 p41, July 25. 











CoMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous, Canada Regulations Hit Weekly Papers. E&P 64:10 

p40, July 25. 

Country Papers Gain in Number New Directory Just Out Shows. 
American Press 49:10 p36, July. 

—— Field Managers Bar Reporters From Their Omaha Sessions. 

E&P 64:16 p24, Sept. 5. 

Seventy-nine Chain Organizations in Weekly Field. National 

Printer Journalist 49:8 p27, Aug. 

Bemis, Edwin A. For the Field Manager and Press Secretary. Na- 
tional Printer Journalist 49:9 p58, Sept. 
What association managers do. 

Bumbarger, Paul R. How One Country Weekly Handles 40 Cor- 
respondents. American Press 49:11 p46, Aug. 
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Casey, John H. Student Wins Success in Town of 500 People. Ameri- 
can Press 49:11 p14, Aug. 

Childress, E. H. Editor’s Travel Stories Liked on Country Weekly. 
American Press 49:11 p28, Aug. 

Doxsee, Charles A. A Twelve-Page Ad in a Country Newspaper. 
Country Newspaper Advertising 4:12 p7, Sept. 

Goodnow, Marc N. Selling Power of the Weekly Newspaper. Country 
Newspaper Advertising 4:10 p5, July. 

Hammond, Harold A. “Cold Fried Eggs”. Country Newspaper Ad- 
vertising 4:11, p5, Aug. 
Discussing the feasibility of a daily instead of a weekly in a small town. 

Hawes, E. L. Librarian Tells How Small Papers Can Have Refer- 

ence Department. E&P 64:17 p52, Sept. 12. 

Hutsell, James K. Children’s News Leading Feature of Rural Weekly. 
American Press 49:10 p20, July. 

Ives, Sidney, III. Department Stores and Dealer Helps. Country 
Newspaper Advertising 4:12 p5, Sept. 
Why 85 per cent of the material furnished by advertisers is never used. 

Moeller, Leslie G. Weekly Finds School Page Good to Create Inter- 
est. American Press 49:11 p46, Aug. 

Peterson, H. M. Publisher of Washington Star Tells How to Build 
Good Weekly. American Press 49:10 p38, July. 

Williamson, H. L. The Duty of Newspaper Men to Their Country. 
National Printer Journalist 49:8 p44, Aug. 


Obligations of a city and a country weekly the same in discharging duty; 
economic situation calls for press to render aid to nation’s executives. 


CoPYREADING AND PRrooFr READING 


Anonymous. Style Guide with Few Exceptions Compiled for Gannett 
Dailies. E&P 64:14 p20, Aug. 22. 

Allen, John Edward. Proper Building of Heads Is Mark of Good 
Newspaper. American Press 49:11 p38, Aug. 

Dunn, W. G. Close Editing Key to Today’s Profits. E&P 64:11 p9, 
Aug. 1. 


CRITICISM AND COLUMN CONDUCTING 


Allman, Leo W. Pointers on Book Reviewing. Quill 19:8 p9, Aug. 
Being a discussion of a phase of writing with which newspaper writers 
may well become familiar. 

Childress, E. H. Column of Satire Good Illinois Weekly Finds. 
American Press 49:12 p20, Sept. 
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London Version of “Five-Star Final’ Draws Attack 
by Hamilton Fyfe. E&P 64:11 p20, Aug. 1. 

Gibson, John M. Invalid Columnist Spreads Cheer to Hundreds of 
Unfortunates. E&P 64:17 p28, Sept. 12. 

Perry, John W. On the Gangplank with Harry Acton. E&P 64:8 
pll, July 11. 

Rothman, N. L. Critics’ Holiday. Outlook and Independent 159:1 
p16, Sept. 2. 
Every new book from the press is hailed by journalistic reviewers in ex- 
travagant terms. There is much interesting, sensational writing, hung upon 


some book or other, but having little to do with a serious examination of 
that book. 


Shore, Bertha. Woman Columnist Warns; Don’t Get Too Intimate. 
American Press 49:12 p8, Sept. 

Violett, Lecia M. Vol Hoggatt of Denver Post President of “Ornery 

Men.” American Press 49:10 p24, July. 


EpitorRiAL METHODS AND PROBLEMS 


Anonymous. Bye! Bye! Bylines! Old Anonymous Explodes Bomb. 
American Press 49:11 p18, Aug. 

Catholic Publicity. Commonweal 14 pp. 251-2, July 8. 

Facing and Printing Facts. E&P 64:16 p30, Sept. 5. 

—— Florid Style of the ‘Gay Nineties’ Revived to Make Modern 
Feature. E&P 64:14 pl4, Aug. 22. 


New York World-Telegram uses hand-lettered head and “daguerreotype” 
with story of nefarious hansom'cab robberies in Central Park. 


—— Improved Financial Pages Are Praised. E&P 64:18 p12, Sept. 19. 

—— Morbid Publicity. Commonweal 14 p482, Sept. 23. 

—— Open Crime News Policy Hurts Trade, Crissey Tells Chicago- 

ans. E&P 64:11 p38, Aug. 1. 

Sports News Nearly Equal to Local Items in Dailies. American 

Press 49:11 p3, Aug. 

Archambault, G. H. Bennett Put Society News Ahead of Death of 
Monarchs. American Press 49:10 p16, July. 

Aswell, James. Air Science, Politics, Top Sports in High School Boy’s 
Reading. E&P 64:11 p16, Aug. 1. 

Beder, E. A. Toronto Press. Canadian Forum 12 pp. 6-8, Oct. 

Hubbart, Guy. “Position” Demands Based on False Idea of How 
Newspapers Are Read. E&P 64:8 pl3, July 11. 

Jones, Weimer. “Lurid” Story Given Bigger Play Telegraph Editor’s 
Survey Shows. E&P 64:9 p26, July 18. 
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Mather, George V. Simple Filing System for Small Daily Described 
by Librarian. E&P 64:8 p40, July 11. 

Mayo, M. Glorifying the Criminal. Commonweal 14 p438, 462, 
Sept. 9, 16. 

Moeller, Leslie G. How to Start a Live School Page. National 
Printer Journalist 49:9 p14, Sept. 

Orcutt, C. W. Bloomington Daily’s New Library Equipped After 
Careful Study. E&P 64:10 pll, July 25. 

Perry, John W. Foreign News Captures the Front Page. E&P 64:8 
p7, July 11. 

Rathbun, Morris M. ‘Fiesta Year” Sponsored by Dailies Averting 
Tourist Slump on Coast. E&P 64:11 p10, Aug. 1. 

Reck, Franklin M. That Co-ed Story! Quill 19:8 p3, Aug. 
An answer to the reporter who withheld information from his city editor. 

Schuyler, P. N. Tab Chief Confesses His Sins. Publishers’ Service 
2:14 pl4, July 16. 
Emile Gauvreau, New York Mirror, declares tabloidia has undergone “first 
great reformation” — “hot news” in the big money. 

Silbar, Rober G. More Contacts Needed to Broaden Appeal of So- 
Called Society Page. E&P 64:19 p38, Sept. 26. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. What Makes a Perfect Front Page Story? 
American Press 49:10 pl, July. 


It may be heroism, mystery or crime, but suspense is what sells papers. 


EpIrorRIAL PAGES AND CRUSADES 


Anonymous. Columbus Citizen Wins Its Fight for Ouster of Probate 
Judge. E&P 64:19 p8, Sept. 26. 

—— Dailies Asked to Rally Behind Move for Life Insurance Cam- 
paign. E&P 64:8 p15, July 11. 
Daily Forces Arrests in Death Case. E&P 64:8 p10, July 11. 
Doherty Crusades for “Press Freedom.” E&P 64:13 p7, Aug. 15. 

—— Editorial Effected an About-Face When Bank “Run” Was Im- 
minent. E&P 64:15 p8, Aug. 29. 
Press Comment on Doherty Purchase. E&P 64:13 p48, Aug. 15. 


Kansas City Star pledges continued rate fight— other papers call trans- 


action bad bargain, dubious strategy, with major advantage resting with 
Star. 


Pushing Demand for Press ’Phone Rate. E&P 64:9 p28, July 
18. 

Single Story on Fraud Practices Forced Official’s Resignation. 
E&P 64:18 p26, Sept. 19. 
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Gray, Hamilton E. Fair Play for Editorial Pages. Quill 19:9 p7, 
Sept. 

Kadison, Alexander. The Press and Communism. Publishers’ Service 
2:13 p5, July 2. 

Lehmann, Karl L. Editors Lead All in Aid Rendered to Communities. 
American Press 49:11 p26, Aug. 

Manning, George H. Indictments Follow Washington Dailies’ Expose 
of Third Degree. E&P 64:17 p16, Sept 12. 

—— Daily proves Firms Need Not Wait for “Official” Welfare Pro- 
grams. E&P 64:19 p36, Sept. 26. 

Rockford, Daniel. Minneapolis Tribune Led Northwest’s Farm Re- 
vival. American Press 49:10 p10, July. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Conklin, Les. Why Go to a School of Journalism? Publishers’ Ser- 
vice 2:16 p9, Aug 20. 
Well known sports columnist favors exception from half the preparatory 


college work for the journalism student and the introduction of shorthand 
as a “must” subject. 


DeVries, Ray E. Why Go to a School of Journalism? Publishers’ 
Service 2:14 p13, July 16. 
Graduate finds teaching too mechanical and believes that schools should be 
equipped to teach all phases of newspaper publishing. 

Wadleigh, Helen R. Why Go to a School of Journalism? Publishers’ 
Service 2:13 p11, July 2. 
College training worth-while on all counts but that of remuneration, woman 
journalist finds. Stresses discrimination in pay of sexes. 

Hoyt, Palmer. Why Go to a School of Journalism. Publishers’ Ser- 
vice 2:17 p11, Sept. 3. 
Graduate lists nine points for consideration in appraising the work of 
schools. 

Mann, Robert S. Schools Refine Journalism Courses. E&P 64:19 p9, 
Sept. 26. 


Perry, John W. New Journalism Era Seen by Ackerman. E&P 64:17 
p9, Sept. 12. 
Interview with the new dean of the Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism. Dean Ackerman says there is no doubt schools of journalism have 
proved their worth and will in the future prove it more abundantly. 
Journalism is making as great progress professionally as it is making as a 
business. 

Roop, Joseph E. Journalism Course Valuable as Training on How to 
Read. American Press 49:10 p26, Sept. 
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ForEIGN Press 


Mitchell, M. D. Japan Dailies’ Disregard for Libel Evokes Awe in U. 
S. Newspapermen. E&P 64:13 p14, Aug. 15. 

Oestreicher, J. C. Foreign News Comes into Its Own. Publishers’ 
Service 2:19 p7, Sept. 3. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Russian Press Gives False View of United 
States. American Press 49:11 pl, Aug. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Clarke, “Greatest News Editor,” Dead. E&P 64:11 p11, 
Aug. 1. 
Copy reading and head writing genius of old New York Sun had been re- 


tired since 1912. His remarkable memory of news events and adeptness in 
judging values still remembered. 


—— Passing of Anaconda Standard Ends Montana Press Saga. E&P 
64:12 p12, Aug. 8. 

—— Texas Editor Shot Down in Typical Frontier Duel. American 
Press 49:12 p14, Sept. 

—— William L. McLean, Dead in 80th Year, Honored by Nation’s 
Press Leaders. E&P 64:11 p5, Aug. 1. 

Allen, John Edward. Editor of 150 Years Ago Had Much the Same 
Worries. American Press 49:10 p28, July. 

Parsons, O. R. “Uncle Bill” Adds Spice to Texas County. E&P 
64:13 pll, Aug. 15. 
Between collecting Indian relics and making Sterling City into a city with 


all modern conveniences, W. F. Kellis finds time to run one of the most 
interesting weekly newspapers in Texas. 


Reeves, Russel H. Men Who Made “Roto.” Quill 19:7 p9, July. 
An almost forgotten genius, Karl Klic, was foremost among them. 

Seibel, George. O. Henry and the Silver Dollar. Bookman 73:6 

p593, Aug. 
O. Henry visits office of Pittsburgh Dispatch to attempt sale of his stories 
before he landed in New York and made his name famous. 


LAW OF THE PREss 


Anonymous. Alabama Liberalizes Its Laws on Libel. E&P 64:10 
p12, July 25. 
California Governor Signs Newspaper Bills. E&P 64:7 pl3, 
July 4. 
Court “Gag” Opinion Inscribed in Tower. E&P 64:12 p22, 
Aug. 8. 
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—— Daily News Contract Victory Reversed. E&P 64:7 p12, July 4. 

—— Daily Sued for Libel in Firm’s Paid Notice. E&P 64:9 p8, July 
18. 

—— Daily Wins Fight Forcing Police to Open Records to Reporters. 
E&P 64:16 p12, Sept. 5. 

—— Daily Wins Verdict in Accident Suit. E&P 64:12 p18, Aug. 8. 


Chattanooga news carrier, killed in elevator, held by court to be trespasser 
and not employe of newspaper. 


Grand Jury to Investigate Clubbing of Akron, O., Newspaper- 
men. E&P 64:7 pl3, July 4. 
Judge Frees Buffalo Cameraman Sentenced for Taking Picture. 
E&P 64:7 p14, July 4. 
Judge Urged to Curb Press Practices. E&P 64:19 p7, Sept. 26. 
A. R. Sherriff, in American Bar Association address, recommends barring 
photographers from trials. Hits “yellow” press and publicity seeking mem- 
bers of judiciary. 
Justice Explains Contempt Case Against Buffalo Camera Re- 
porter. E&P 64:9 p20, July 18. 
—— Lea’s Suits Totaling $1,000,000 Dismissed. E&P 64:18 p8, 
Sept. 19. 
—— Minnesota “Gag” Law Declared Unconstitutional. National 
Printer Journalist 49:7 p23, July. 
—— Modification of Common Law Cited as Two Judges Admit Libel 
Defense. E&P 64:9 p18, July 18. 
—— Newsdealers Lose Suit to Compel New York Dailies to Sell Them 
Papers. E&P 64:13 pl0, Aug. 15. 
—— Permanent Free Press Unit Organized. E&P 64:11 p7, Aug. 1. 


Committee of 112 newspapermen is selected at meeting with board of gov- 
ernors of Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation. 


Violence, Threats Used by Deputies to Gag Press in Harlan, 
Kentucky. E&P 64:18 p14, Sept. 19. 

—— Wants News Property Rights Assured. E&P 64:14 p9, Aug. 22. 

Press Congress speaker says international recognition a vital necessity — 


radio and television are declared to be factors in situation — present laws 
surveyed. 


Won’t Padlock Daily for Near-Beer Ad. E&P 64:12 p6, Aug. 8. 
Bryson, Charles Lee. “Packer the Cannibal” Case Nearly Fatal to 
Publishers. American Press 49:10 p24, July. 
Childs, Leslie. Court Voids Compensation Award to Independent 
Carrier. E&P 64:12 p43, Aug. 8. 
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Joyce, Arthur. Circulation Dispute to Supreme Court. E&P 64:16 
p9, Sept. 5. 
Philadelphia Record obtains injunction against Curtis-Martin newspapers — 


latter get stay on appeal to higher court — Record charges Ledger and In- 
quirer withheld papers from boys. 


Manning, George H. Commission Attacks “Trial by Newspaper.” 
E&P 64:9 p8, July 18. 

Perry, John W. Lottery Ban Is Generally Approved. E&P 64:15 
p7, Aug. 29. 


MAGAZINES AND HousE ORGANS 


Anonymous. Canadian Tariff Imposes High Duty on Fiction Period- 
icals. E&P 64:14 p24, Aug. 22. 
Canadian Tariff Passed Last Week, Limits Duty Free Publica- 
tions, E&P 64:13 p18, Aug. 15. 

—— 450 Periodicals Subject to Tariff in Canada Named on First List. 
E&P 64:16 p46, Sept. 5. 

—— Second Schedule of Duties on U. S. Magazines Issued by Canada. 
E&P 64:18 p46, Sept. 19. 

Hibbs, Ben. Know Your Ducks. Quill 19:7 p5, July. 


Writing for the magazines requires a good foundation if success is to 
follow. 


Rorison, W. A. No Apologies Necessary. Quill 19:9 p8, Sept. 


House organ editors have no need to be ashamed of their calling — critics 
or no critics. 


Welch, Fred. House Organ Discords. Quill 19:7 p6, July. 


All is not well in the “employe” publication fie’d, this writer finds. 


MIscCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Editors Urge World Coéperation Before Williamstown 
Institute. E&P 64:12 p10, Aug. 8. 
James says France, dominant on Continent, does not want war. Draper 
suggests arms cut now. High deplores lack of disarmament press. 
Five Journalism Awards Offered in Britain. E&P 64:7 p38, 
July 4. 
—— Legislators Vote on Ouster of Writer. E&P 64:12 p32, Aug. 8. 


But Texas representatives decide, 115 to 9, that Houston Press reporter’s 
facetious article was justified. 


—— Negro Editors Run Weeklies upon Distinctly High Plane. 
American Press 49:10 p34, July. 

Publicity More Feared Than Penalty in Crime Life. National 
Printer Journalist 49:9 p23, Sept. 
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Religion and the Press. Literary Digest 110 p19, Aug. 15. 

—— That High Dry Paper. Outlook 158 p293, July 8. 

—— Time Note Tells Why Daily Is Inadequate. E&P 64:16 p53, 
Sept. 5. 

Brandenburg, George A. Bombing of Two Mansfield, Ohio, News- 
papers a Mystery to Publishers and Police. E&P 64:15 p5, Aug. 
29. 
Motive for attacks on Journal and News obscure. Gang reprisal theory 


doubted. $10,500 in rewards offered for arrest and conviction of bombers. 
Journal plant damaged; watchman injured. 

Ediger, Theodore Allan. On My Own in Mexico. Quill 19:8 p6, 
Aug. 
Free-lancing below the Rio Grande. 

Johnson, Burges. The Newspaper’s Lost Leadership. North Amer- 
ican Review 232:1 p65, July. 
Common misconceptions of the newspaper and its functions. Many charges 
against the newspaper are, in fact, against newspaper readers, rather than 
newspaper makers. 

Kadison, Alexander. What Do You Read? Publishers’ Service 2:15 
p5, Aug. 6. 
A banker comments on the American newspaper. 

—— What Do You Read? Publishers’ Service 2:16 p11, Aug. 20. 
A manufacturer appraises the daily newspaper. 

Mercks, Fernand J. J. Says Dry Law and Depression Hurt Foreign 
Language Press. American Press 49:10 p32, July. 

Murphy, Lawrence W. Keeping Up with the Profession. National 
Printer Journalist 49:9 p44, Sept. 
Research on the news. 

Pitkin, Walter B. Screen Crime vs. Press Crime. Outlook and Inde- 
pendent 158:13 p398, July 29. 
The effect of crime as portrayed in the movies is far more influential on 
the American moron mind than are sensations in the press. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. Waning Power of the Press. Forum 86:3 
p141, Sept. 
The newspaper profession has been succeeded by the newspaper business. 
The editorial writer has lost influence but the newspaper recognizes the 
value of personality nevertheless by employing gifted men as _ political 
writers, column conductors, and sports writers. Failure of newspapers to 
interpret properly the affairs of the world is due often to the fact that 


“the average business man and salesman masquerading as editor is too 
often half-baked, under-educated and half-trained.” 


Whipple, Leon. Journalism at the X-Roads. Survey 66 p358, July 1. 


A competent review of recent books on journalism in which Professor 
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Whipple makes some interesting observations on the newspaper: “The fact 
is we have overloaded the newspaper, stuffed it like a portmanteau with 
each new thing we found interesting or useful and paid three cents for a 
ten-cent product while the advertiser contributed the rest. The structure is 
top-heavy and the format bulky and crowded. Consider what we ask of a 
modern newspaper — a news diary, a pictorial album, a magazine (superior 
often to the old weekly), a critic of the arts and recreations, expositor of 
complex fields like science, economics, social reform, inter-national affairs 
and explorations, interpreter through editorials and feature articles, pur- 
veyor of entertainment and vicarious thrills, and general guide, counselor 
and friend. It has begun to break down of its own weight so that it will 
be a blessing if we can transfer some of these multifarious tasks to new 


mediums.” 
News-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Beebe, Dan L. Wire News in Small Dailies Rivals That in Big Pa- 
pers. American Press 49:10 p14, July. 

Hopkins, Albert A. Behind the Scenes of News Gathering. Scientific 
American 145 :4 p222, October. 
An account of how the Associated Press gathers and distributes the news. 

Manning, George H. Lottery News Banned by Press Service. E&P 
64:14 p12, Aug. 22. 


Perry, John W. World Flight Revived Reader Interest in Aviation, 
Tested News Facilities. E&P 64:7 p5, July 4. 


News GATHERING AND News WRITING 


Anderson, Paul Y. Hoover and the Press. Nation 133:3458 p382, 
October 14. 


Relations of President Hoover with the newspapermen whose work brings 
them in immediate contact with the Presidential office have reached a stage 
of unpleasantness without a parallel during the present century. These re- 
lations, says Mr. Anderson, are characterized by mutual dislike, uncon- 
cealed suspicion, and downright bitterness. Hoover is blamed for this state 
of affairs. His “incredible sensitiveness” to unfavorable publicity arises 
from fear that as the newspapers aided him into the Presidency they can 
“with equal ease destroy him.” Brief sketch of Hoover’s contacts with the 
press as Secretary of Commerce, when he enjoyed a high reputation with 
the correspondents. The disaffection when he reached higher office, which 
has developed into a tense situation between President and correspondents. 

Anonymous. Four Bank Suspensions in Toledo Created Delicate News 
Problem. E&P 64:15 p16, Aug. 29. 


Hot Weather as News Defended in New York. E&P 64:11 p8, 
Aug. 1. 

—— Reporter ‘Taken For Ride” and Shot Covering Kentucky Mine 
Story. E&P 64:14 p10, Aug. 22. 
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Sixty-one Covered Murders for Detroit Dailies. E&P 64:14 p13, 
Aug. 22. 


Brandenburg, George A. Slang Writer in Baseball “Strikes Out.” 
E&P 64:10 p9, July 25. 

Dolan, Leo V. Keeping Off the Shelf. Quill 19:8 p5, Aug. 
What causes newspapermen to “burn out.” 

Elliott, Harry S. Small City News Staff Works at High Pressure. 
American Press 49:11 p5, Aug. 

Kiplinger, W. M. Specialize — But How? Quill 19:9 p3, Sept. 
No one journalist can be good at everything in this complex era. 

Meyer, Werner P. Good Advertising Is Good Reporting. Quill 19:9 
p5, Sept. 
Newspaper men who have made good in their field may find other oppor- 
tunities awaiting. 

Miller, Deak. So I Killed the Story! Quill 19:7 p3, July. 
The reporter withheld information from the city desk and explains why. 

Perry, John W. Gold Story Tested Ingenuity of Newsmen in Orient- 
ing Facts for U. S. Readers. E&P 64:19 p5, Sept. 26. 

Manning, George H. Joslin Suggests News “Consultations.” E&P 
64:18 p7, Sept. 19. 
Hoover’s secretary tells White House corps “speculative discussions based 
on fragmentary information” are harmful. Calls crisis “second only to 
war.” 

Perry, John W. Reporting Depression a Delicate Job. E&P 64:17 
p37, Sept. 12. 

Rochford, Daniel. Use of Planes by Newspapers Continues to Grow. 
American Press 49:12 p5, Sept. 

Sandahl, Cliff F. Governor C. W. Bryan is Sole Source for State 
News in Nebraska. E&P 64:10 pl2, July 25. 

Sheba, Kimpei. Dailies’ Rivalry Blamed For Plight of American Pa- 
cific Flyers. E&P 64:16 p26, Sept. 5. 

Stewart, William C. Doctors Respond to Paper’s Appeal for Medical 
News. American Press 49:12 p12, Sept. 

Walker, Stanley. City Editor’s Testament. American Mercury 24:15 
p25, Sept. 
Breezy discussion of the city editor’s job by the occupant of the New York 
Herald-Tribune city desk. Walker argues for better pay and a reasonable 
sense of security for good newspapermen, says there are no real opportuni- 
ties for women in metropolitan journalism, and ridicules schools of journal- 
ism. Journalistic activity viewed through the eyes of a big city journalist, 
with no attempt to analyze the work of editing or reporting on papers in 


the average or small-sized communities, or to survey in any adequate way 
the work of schools of journalism. 
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—— What is News? Forum 86:4 p200, Oct. 

There is no exact definition of news. News editors make their own evalua- 
tions upon their natural and acquired sense of what is news, something which 
they can’t quite define. Certain great events are obviously news, but there 
is much borderland material which consists of situations, of puzzling trends, 
of subtle changes in manners and customs and thoughts of a people. 
George Bernard Shaw’s criticism that journalists suffer from “time-lag.” 
The more responsible papers in America are less open to criticism for 
“time-lag” or lack of broad outlook in dealing with world-wide trends 
than they were even a few years ago. There is a good deal of uninformed 
criticism of the press on the grounds that it is sensational. Crime news is 
almost always necessary before any attempt at reform is made, and many 
crime stories are important sociological documents. The policy of going 
back to the external facts appears to be gaining favor among many news- 
papers and magazines. The more solvent and intelligent newspapers ap- 
pear to be headed in the direction of sounder news judgment. 


Press ASSOCIATIONS 
Anonymous. New National Press Association Urged By N. E. A. 
Directors. E&P 64:17 p22, Sept. 12. 
Rutledge, Harry B. The Press Association’s Central Office. National 
Printer Journalist 49:7 p22, July. 
Field manager system now in operation in 19 states; many making plans. 
Starr-Hunt, Jack. New International Press Federation of American 


Names Juan Azcona President. E&P 64:15 p13, Aug. 29. 
Press Congress Meets in Mexico City. E&P 64:13 p9, Aug. 15. 


President Rubio and other high Mexican officials address fourth interna- 
tional meeting of editors— Latin hospitality lavish— press as power for 
peace discussed. 


Pus.ic OPINION, PROPAGANDA, CENSORSHIP 
Anonymous. Censors Harm Public More than Press. E&P 64:9 p31, 
July 18. 
—— Chinese Extending Control of Press. E&P 64:10 p51, July 25. 
Cuban Group Here Cites Oppression of Editors by Machado. 
E&P 64:15 p14, Aug. 29. 
—— Joliet Warden Bars Newspapermen. E&P 64:11 p20, Aug. 1. 
—— No Desire to Color News in Foreign Censorship, R. J. Bender 
Says. E&P 64:16 pl6, Sept. 5. 
— No Political Censorship. E&P 64:19 p48, Sept. 26. 
No Censorship But Usual Decencies at Geneva, Says Kauffman. 
E&P 64:11 p8, Aug. 1. 
—— Utility Buys Space to Combat Attacks. E&P 64:11 p36, Aug. 1. 
—— White House Censorship. E&P 64:9 p40, July 18. 
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Fischer, Louis. Lies About Russia. New Republic 64:866 p199, July 
8. 
Mr. Fischer’s second and concluding article of a series seeking to reveal 
“lies circulated by foreign correspondents about Russia.” Donald Day, the 
Chicago Tribune correspondent at Riga, is said by the author to have con- 
sistently sent misleading and untruthful dispatches to his newspaper. 
Starvation and civil war in Russia, says Mr. Fischer, are two subjects of 
which Mr. Day never tires. 


Francis, Warren B. Secrecy Policy of Shipping Board Attacked by 
Washington Writer. E&P 64:18 p16, Sept. 19. 


Officials evade reporters and withhold details of cases under consideration 
— news men lectured on tendency of press to “butt in everywhere.” 


Gregory, John S. All Quiet On The Rapidan. Outlook and Inde- 
pendent 158:14 p427, Aug. 5. 
Hoover’s effort to keep the reporters at bay and the difficulties faced by the 


latter in reporting at long range what may be happening at the President’s 
week-end camp. 


Johnson, Albin E. ‘Public Opinion” Gets New Throne. E&P 64:12 
p9, Aug. 8. 
Engineers of 1932 disarmament conference building home sentiment in ad- 
vance to create atmosphere of success at Geneva meeting of fifty nations. 

Manning, George H. President Hoover and White House Corps at 
Odds Over News “Leaks”. E&P 64:8 p15, July 11. 

—— Strained Air Pervades Press Circle as White House “Leak” is 
Sought. E&P 64:9 p10, July 18. 

Subtle Censorship on Government News Is Arising Steadily in 

Washington. E&P 64:16 p5, Sept. 5. 

—— Washington Corps Plans Committee to Check Official News Stif- 
ling. E&P 64:17 p12, Sept. 12. 

Oxley, George F. Power Interests Seek Control of Press. American 
Press 49:12 pl, Sept. 
N. E. L. A. back of proposal to class all newspapers as public utilities. 
Oulahan, Richard V. Newspapers Used by Statesmen for Selfish 
Purposes. American Press 49:10 p26, July. 

Sentner, David P. News Reports Strictly Censored in Cuba During 
Revolution, E&P 64:14 pll, Aug. 22. 

Smith, Russel. Federal Hand-Outs Cost Three Millions a Year. 
American Press 49:10 p18, July. 


Government maintains many propaganda mills. 
PUBLICITY 


Anonymous. How to Tell Free Publicity from News and Ads. Na- 
tional Printer Journalist 49:8 p32, Aug. 
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Manning, George H. U. S. Bureau Aids Industry Space Grab. E&P 
64:11 p13, Aug. 1. 
National committee on wood utilization, privately financed, releases pub- 


licity through department of Commerce. Group “cannot afford to adver- 
tise.” 


Olds, George. Rigid Check-Up on Local Publicity Seekers is Urged 
by Editor. E&P 64:13 p22, Aug. 15 


SYNDICATES AND PICTURES 


Anonymous. How to Make Sketched and Cartoons on Dry Mats, Na- 
tional Printer Journalist 49:9 p22, Sept. 

Atwood, M. V. Improving Picture Handling on Dailies. E&P 64:15 

p9, Aug. 29. 
Vast amount of space wasted by newspapers on poor pictures, says Gannett 
executive. Detailed instructions to cameraman is first step. 

Perry, John W. Pirate Gold Lures Syndicate Editor. E&P 64:19 
p12, Sept. 26. 


Price, Burr. Comics Go Big Business. World’s Work 60:8 p35, Aug. 
The history of the development of newspaper comics. The production 
costs of the syndicates distributing comics and buying problems. 


RApIo 
Anonymous. California Publishers Propose to Operate Radio Stations. 


E&P 64:8 p46, July 11. 
—— Mid-west Radio Fight Taken to Court. E&P 64:11 p19, Aug. 1. 
—— New Radio Policy in New York Fails to Stir Readers. Publish- 

er’s Service 2:15 p7, Aug 6. 

Provincial Control of Radio Denied. E&P 64:8 p14, July 11. 
—— Newspapers ‘Main Highway’ Says Benson. E&P 64:18 pll, 

Sept. 19. 

Four-A president tells financial advertisers radio cannot supplant dailies. 


Thinks 40,000,000 total newspaper circulation includes waste. Survey of 
qualitative value. 


—— Radio Chain Refused News Pictures for Television Transmission. 
E&P 64:9 p16, July 18. 
Radio Owner’s Habits Shown by Survey. E&P 64:8 p9, July 11. 

—— Pennsylvania Publishers Prepare to Combat Radio. National 
Printer Journalist 49:8 p25, Aug. 

—— Wider Range Refused to Dailies’ Radios. E&P 64:11 p19, Aug 
1. 

Essex, Harold. Broadcasting Ties Readers to the Newspapers. Amer- 
ican Press 49:12 p4, Sept. 
Chicago Times finds radio quick good will builder. 
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Evjue, William T. Radio Good-Will Builder Says Capital Times 
Editor. American Press 49:11 p6, Aug. 

Hildebrant, W. G. Radio Is Big Plus Value, not Enemy, of Newspa- 
pers. American Press 49:12 p3, Sept. 

Lynch, Showalter. Broadcasting Ties Readers to the Newspapers. 
American Press 49:12 p4, Sept. 
Radio definitely part of Morning Oregonian. 

Mann, Robert S. Trade Names Barred in Radio Programs by New 
York City Newspapers. E&P 64:10 p5, July 25. 
Trade Names Fading from Radio Programs Survey of 65 Dailies 
Reveals. E&P 64:14 p5, Aug. 22. 

Manning, George H. Daily’s Action Keeps Radio Row in Court. 
E&P 64:10 p42, July 25. 

Meyer, John. Local Advertising Talks. National Printer Journalist. 
49:9 p50, Sept. 


What does radio mean to the newspaper, as a competitor; now, later? 
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EDUCATION FOR NEWSPAPER Lire, An Account of the Codperation of 
a University and the Press. By Allen Sinclair Will. Newark: The 
Essex Press. 1931. 314 pp. $3.00. 

This is a vigorous and straightforward account of how Professor 
Will organized the work in journalism at Rutgers. It merits the care- 
ful attention of every teacher. Rutgers started late (1926) and Will 
had the benefit of the experience of the others. But he disregarded 
many precedents. 

Starting with the New Jersey Press Association unitedly and intelli- 
gently behind the school, which had been the association’s own pet pro- 
ject, Will attained, after much effort, a second priceless advantage when 
the University arranged schedules so that his students had the whole 
day clear on Tuesdays and Thursdays for continuous journalism work. 
Others have tried for this in vain. 

Will followed up these advantages with much ability, diplomacy and 
singlemindedness, and at the end of four years makes a showing that 38 
out of his 48 graduates are employed and apparently successful in 
“legitimate” newspaper work as reporters and sub-editors. The suc- 
cess attained in prompt and satisfactory placing of graduates was owing 
not only to the friendly attitude of the newspapers toward the school 
which had been created at their own request, but to extremely well or- 
ganized placement activities which began to comb the state as early as 
February in the interest of the June class. 

But Will’s showing amounts to more than this; he has a definite phil- 
osophy of what he is doing. His singlemindedness causes him to look 
rather askance at such “investigative studies” as this QUARTERLY repre- 
sents, although he makes good use in his book of data he would not have 
were it not for this publication. He has a breezy and stimulating chap- 
ter on “Temptations of Turn Aside” in which he discusses six policies 
some journalism departments have followed without, according to Will, 
doing any good to themselves. Will has just one objective. He is 
proud that few of his students have gone into “‘allied occupations,” and 
he is to be congratulated, but his showing may not continue so snow 
white if he sets up the courses in business management and advertising 
he once projected. 

This presentation is a clean cut job. It is too bad that no one has 
done a similar piece of work on a national scale, presenting the cause of 
journalistic education to America as forcefully as Will has presented it 
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to New Jersey. But this is definitely a Jersey book; there are few 
crumbs of credit for anyone outside the state. 


Eric W. ALLEN. 
University of Oregon 


My Nortucuirre Diary. By Tom Clarke. New York: Cosmopoli- 
tan Book Corporation. 1931. xiiit301 pp. Illus. $3.00. 


New light is thrown on the “dominating, mysterious, fascinating 
personality” of Lord Northcliffe, the great British journalist, by Tom 
Clarke in this book. 

Mr. Clarke, now editor of the London News Chronicle, was at one 
time news editor of Lord Northcliffe’s London Daily Mail, and is 
described as the one man best informed about his former chief. 

The present volume consists largely of a diary which Mr. Clarke 
kept for twelve years, in which the principal entries are concerned with 
Northcliffe and the writer’s relationships with and impressions of the 
famous publisher. 

Mr. Clarke deals particularly with Northcliffe’s work during the 
world war and just after, though what he has to say about the North- 
cliffe personality has no time limits. Emphasis in this work is on the 
intimate personal characteristics of Northcliffe. It is not a biography. 
Instead it is a fragmentary record of an association, by means of which 
Northcliffe, the man, emerges. 

By describing Northcliffe’s methods of work and his ways of dealing 
with men and affairs, Mr. Clarke has done much to solve the riddle 
of this “man of mystery.” His book does not claim to be such a com- 
plete “life” as Hamilton Fyfe’s. It is more in the nature of a human 
interest story. One who has read Mr. Fyfe’s Northcliffe: An Intimate 
Biography will want to read the Clark book, and vice versa. 

Mr. Clarke says that working for Northcliffe led to four distinct 
impressions of the man: 


(1) His ambition for power through his newspapers, though not necessarily 
for money; (2) His “Britishness,” which did not prevent his working always 
for closer amity between the English-speaking peoples; (3) His volcanic intoler- 
ance of slipshod work of any sort, whether in his own business or elsewhere; 
and (4) His uncanny instinct which he called his “sixth sense.” 


Although Northcliffe sometimes regretted that he was not an Oxford 


man, Mr, Clarke thinks that it is well that he did not go to the famous 
school. 
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Had he gone there . . . he would have become more conventional and 
restrained, more an agent of smug respectability in thought and action, less 
ruthless of other people’s opinions and weaknesses . . . had Oxford won 
Northcliffe, the world might have lost him. 


Mr. Clarke observes that there was much of the boy in Northcliffe’s 
demeanor. “He had the audacity, the impatience, the impetuosity, the 
follies and tricks, the mischief, even the thoughtless cruelties, of a 
boy,” explains the publisher’s Boswell. “He had a boy’s passion for 
having things explained. He had a boy’s interest in the new things of 
his day like motoring and flying . . . ” Mr. Clarke suggests that 
perhaps it was the boy in him that made Northcliffe appeal so strongly 
to women. 

Lord Northcliffe’s ideas about newspapers and newspaper men were 
no less interesting than the man himself. Above everything, he insisted 
upon his reporters and editors being well traveled and well informed. 
“Newspapers need men who have traveled, who know the world,” he 
would often say as he would arrange for some member of his staff to 
take an extensive and expensive American or European trip at his own 
expense. 

Mr. Clarke tells how on one occasion when Northcliffe wanted one 
of his men to interview some celebrity, he suggested that the reporter 
be sent in the Daily Mail’s best automobile. When he discovered that 
the paper had no car for editorial usage, he ordered that a Rolls-Royce 
be purchased immediately, observing in this connection: 

“Do you realize that the prestige of our whole business depends on 
the way we do things? The paper is judged by its representative and 
the way he travels. When people meet a Daily Mail reporter they 
say, “This is the Daily Mail.’ That is why I insist on the employment 
of well-dressed reporters.” 


Joun E. Drewry. 
University of Georgia 


Le JouRNALISME D’AuJouRD’HuU!I. By Georges Bourdon, Francis 
Delaisi, Pierre Denoyer, Léon Groc, B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Jean 


Piot, and Stephen Valot. Paris: Librairie Delagrave. 1931. 163 pp. 
10 francs. 


This volume contains a series of lectures delivered by leading Parisian 
journalists at the College of Social Sciences in that city. These lectures 
and those which are to follow are to form a course in what students on 
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the Continent are coming to call “the science of journalism” as distin- 
guished from the technique of journalism. ‘This “science” deals pri- 
marily with the relations of the press as a part of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social organization of modern civilization. 

The volume under review contains the best commentary on the 
French press since Billy and Piot’s Le Monde des Journaux, which 
was published six or seven years ago. It may be named unhesitatingly 
as the one best book for the reader who wishes to understand the 
French newspaper and the French newspaperman of today. 

The preface, the first chapter, and the conclusion are written by M. 
Valot, who is general secretary of the International Federation of 
Journalists and an editor of /’Oeuvre. The initial chapter, on “Jour- 
nalism as a Social Force,” deals chiefly with the process of the forma- 
tion of public opinion. M. Bourdon, editor of Figaro, writes upon 
“What Is a Journalist?” and upon organizations of newspapers and 
newspapermen. In the former discussion, and throughout the book, 
one is impressed with the pride of the French journalist in his profes- 
sion. M. Denoyer, of Je Journal, discusses the organization of news- 
gathering; and M. Groc tells about reporting, under the title “La 
Chasse aux Nouvelles.” The chapter on newspaper organization is un- 
signed. M. Piot, editor-in-chief of ’Oeuvre, discusses ““Comme on Lit 
un Journal” in a chapter which suggests no techniques for the study of | 
reader-interest equal to those which have been developed in America. 
M. Delaisi gives us some facts in regard to the business management of 
papers; and Professor Mirkine-Guetzévitch discusses “Journalism and 
Government,” giving special attention to the situations in Italy and 
Russia. With the exception of this excursion into foreign fields, this 
volume is concerned with the French press, though its authors are dis- 
tinctly conscious of the status of journalism in other countries. 

Two ideas running through the whole book are particularly striking 
to the American reader: the professional pride of the journalist, of 
which I have already spoken; and the resentment which he feels against 
the industriels who have gained control of newspaper properties and 
who have little sympathy with the higher aims of journalism. M. Valot 
speaks of the duality in organization and function of the press: to him 
journalism is one thing and the newspaper industry quite another. 

The system of governmental and party endowment of journals of 
opinion, so shocking to an American observer, receives but little atten- 
tion. 


Future courses at the College of Social Sciences are to deal with the 
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history of the French press in various important periods, and with the 
press of Germany, England, the United States, and other countries. It 
is to be hoped that they will be published in due time. 


FRANK LUTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES: JOURNALISTIC ADVENTURES OF TopAy. By 
Vernon McKenzie. New York: Jonathan Cape && Harrison Smith. 
286 pp. $2.50. 


Here is Nick Carter in the city room. Dean McKenzie has brought 
together, with an introduction and biographical notes, tales by fourteen 
reporters of adventure in trailing news stories, for the delectation and 
perhaps the profit of the cub reporter. They are interesting, often ex- 
citing tales, full of the romance and color of newspaper life. Some of 
them, too, reveal its strenuous seriousness and record the patience and 
resourcefulness of reporters and their bravery in the face of real danger. 

If in these pages news as a drama rather than its more bulky worth 
as a record of events is emphasized, no fault need be found. To those 
who are tempted to complain that with modern newspaper and pub- 
licity organizations reporting has become a routine affair, the stories of 
the work of Alexander B. Macdonald in clearing up the Payne murder 
in Amarillo, Texas, of Mulroy and Goldstein in getting the facts to 
convict Leopold and Loeb, and of John T. Rogers in breaking up the 
Birger gang in Illinois will come as a reassurance. Happily all of 
these men received the recognition of the Pulitzer prizes for reporting 
trom the School of Journalism of Columbia University. It brings a 
thrill to read of the ingenuity of Frederick Griffin in getting the story 
of the Bremen flight, of the cleverness of Valentine Williams in break- 
ing the news monopoly about the tomb of Tutankhamen, of the courage 
of Demaree C. Bess in invading the stronghold of the anti-foreign 
strikers at Shanghai and getting proof of their Russian backing, and of 
the intrepid journey of Hazel Reavis through the Welsh coal mines 
during the strike of 1926. These are good newspaper stories; in them 
reporting becomes fascinating work, and it is done by serious men and 
women with no trace about them of the vagabond bohemian of unhappy 
tradition. 

Just one feature of this collection calls for adverse comment. The 
volume frankly offers itself as a reference book for the teaching of 
journalism, The editor himself raises the question regarding a chapter 
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gleefully recounting the exploitation of a Seattle preacher’s seduction of 
2 choir singer, an exploitation which went far beyond the needs of 
justice, even to following his innocent family and picturing him run- 
ning a washing machine after he had been weeks in prison. He says 
the woman reporter infringed ethical codes, social and journalistic, but 
offers the apology that few editors would reject her work, and that the 
critics who condemned would all want to read it. Maybe she would, 
as he says, be a “welcome addition to the staff of the average American 
metropolitan daily,” but is that all that matters in teaching journalism? 
Another glorified exploit is that of Gene Howe, when, as a kid re- 
porter on the Portland Oregonian, he hid behind the curtains at a pri- 
vate dinner of railroad executives, listened to important information 
told after every guest had one after the other pledged himself to 
secrecy until Mr. Harriman gave it out, and then published the fruits 
of his eavesdropping. ‘That was distinctly dishonorable. The better 
papers of this country forbid their reporters to get news in that way. 
To hold it up as an example of smartness to new generations of re- 
porters is to discredit the teaching of journalism as an honorable 
profession. 

Professor Byron H. Christian has prepared a booklet called One 
Ilundred Vital Questions which is based on this volume, and the pub- 
lishers are furnishing it to teachers. 


Roscogz C. E. Brown 
Columbia University 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN STEFFENS. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. Two volumes, 884 pp. $7.50. 


Mark Sullivan, in his charming and valuable Our Times, pays high 
tribute to the splendid journalistic technique of the “muckraking” 
group of twenty-five years ago. This is praise from Sir Hubert, and is 
well deserved. Was there ever an abler reporter than Lincoln Steffens, 
and has anyone ever written a more poignant journalistic book? ‘“Re- 
quire every journalism student to read it,” says a professor in the Law 
School ; “Keep that book away from the kids; it’s dynamite,” says the 
publisher of a daily paper. Steffens cuts deep. 

Steffens’ education, which was begun in California and which carried 
him through the graduate schools of Germany, took the form of a 
search for a sound scientific basis for ethics. This persisted; it became 


1See Vol. II, footnote p. 478; Vol. III, p. 86 et seg. 
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a ruling passion, and is the real theme of the book. Steffens is essen- 
tially a philosopher, seeking the inner meaning of things and the rules 
of right action. He came, in the end, long after his college years, to 
the same conclusion as did Fremont Older —as did Jesus Christ — 
that sinners are to be forgiven. So he forgives them. Now, this gentle, 
sympathizing, theorizing philosopher was also a man of action —an un- 
usual combination. He was a reporter, extremely able and, ex officio 
‘as a police reporter, hard-boiled. He believed as few lies and he pil- 
poried as many malefactors as any man of his generation. 

Lincoln Steffens’ astonishing career took him through the corruption 
of a dozen states and as many cities; he was close to President Roose- 
velt in the dramatic trust-busting era, he gave himself up as a sacri- 
ficial offering in connection with the Los Angeles dynamiting case, was 
in Russia with Kerensky and in Mexico with Carranza, with Wilson at 
Paris and Mussolini in Rome. But Steffens’ reputation will rest upon 
his studies of political and economic corruption. 

This combination of the gentle Socrates seeking the truth and the 
sleuthing Hawkshaw trailing the crook, constitutes a most amazing and 
appealing book. Steffens came in time not only to forgive his bribers, 
bosses and corrupters, but to love them. ‘That is the exasperating thing 
about him. Like a great predecessor he could no longer hate any man 
(except scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites). His own favorite clients he 
admired as “honest crooks.” 

In the beginning, Hawkshaw caught the crooks (and made them 
talk), and in the end Socrates arrived at this conclusion: Society is evol- 
ving, and today’s bribery and corruption constitute a necessary step in 
its evolution. Politics and economics, held separate under our rapidly 
dissolving agricultural system, will have to be united under a single 
executive head in the coming industrial era. The corruptionist is hast- 
ening this process: therefore Steffens, enjoying his well-earned ease 
besides the waves at Carmel, not only forgives the sinner but looks with 
confortable complacence upon the sin — which, personally, of course, he 
would not share. 


Eric W. ALLEN. 
University of Oregon 


Hor News. By Emile Gauvreau. New York: Macaulay Company. 
1931. 316 pp. $2.00. 


Mr. Gauvreau, now editor of the New York Mirror, has displayed 
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his exploits on the Graphic, his former vehicle. In the array of tab- 
loid showmanship, everyone will recall that celebrated headline, ‘Val- 
entino Dead,” with its small letters adding, “Says Rumor Fortunately 
Not True.” Hot News takes the reader confidentially into the office 
which prepared the “cosmograph” delineating the meeting of Valentino 
and Caruso in the ethereal regions. Peaches Browning, the bobbed 
haired bandit, Rothstein, Judd Gray and Ruth Snyder, the Master 
Mind, and other old favorites of tabloidia are depicted mainly as pup- 
pets shrewdly manipulated by strings attached to the editor’s desk. 

Having capitalized upon a series of threatening letters and having 
whetted the expectancy of his audience with such headlines as “Editor 
Awaits Death,” the office ringmaster hits upon the happy device of as- 
signing his star reporter to fire a revolver into the sanctum from an 
adjacent fire escape. The reporter, first cautioned to “make sure that 
you don’t aim at me,” sets the stage for his scoop, pulls the trigger, 
and the waiting world is amply satisfied with the thrill of the hour. In 
the established confessional manner, the editor plies his trade in the 
fantastic world of hysteria not without constant agonies of conscience. 
At last, distraught and rebellious after the disruption of his own home 
and the tragic death of his best friend, he consolidates the fortune made 
on the Comet (Graphic) and flees to Paris in search of peace and the 
literary life. But having discovered an inability to write except in the 
tabloid style and having lost his money, he succumbs to entreaties to 
return. By telephone from Paris he warns his new staff in New York, 
“Tie your hats on, because we’re all going for a fast ride.” 

By far the most effective writing in Hot News is found in the melo- 
dramatic passages treating the relationships between the editor of the 
Comet and Anthony Wayne (Philip Payne) of the Lantern, his best 
friend and worst professional rival, who was lost while attempting a 
stunt flight to Europe. The book is dedicated to Philip Payne, “who 
sacrificed his life for circulation.” Written in the first person and fol- 
lowing the general structure of a novel, this vivid expert testimony by 
Mr. Gauvreau cannot be overlooked by students of the ultimate in 
sensationalism. As for a moral pronouncement, one may accept the 
indignant remark of Claire, the editor’s estranged wife, that “art is 
a powerful disinfectant.” 


CLARENCE E. Cason. 


University of Alabama 
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CATHOLIC JOURNALISM: A Study of Its Development in the United 
States, 1789-1930. By Apollinaris W. Baumgartner. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1931. xvi+113 pp. $1.50. 


ENGLISH LITERARY PERIODICALS. By Walter Graham. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1931. 424 pp. Illustrated. $7.50. 


I have to confess to some disappointment with Father Apollinaris’ 
book; perhaps I was expecting too much of it. After all, the multi- 
farious phases of American Catholic journalism for nearly a century 
and a half can scarcely be treated adequately in a hundred pages, and it 
is inevitable that much of this doctoral dissertation should be devoted to 
mere catalogues of journals. I object chiefly to the neglect of end dates 
in listing newspapers. It is easy enough to fix beginning dates, for 
there is commonly some blowing of trumpets when a paper is founded ; 
but the ascertainment of end dates is often more troublesome, for the 
waters of forgetfulness may close around the latter years of an unsuc- 
cessful venture. Also, I am uncertain about whether the author means 
to include magazines. They are sometimes discussed, but some of the 
most important are ignored. The book, however, is useful, since it is 
of wider scope than Father Paul Foik’s Pioneer Catholic Journalism 
and more detailed than the Middleton “List of Catholic Periodicals.” 

Dr. Graham has done a very considerable service to both literary 
and journalistic history in the preparation of his new volume — the 
first connected story of the English literary magazine. 

It is obvious that in an attempt to cover two and a half centuries of 
English periodical history in less than five hundred pages, one of the 
chief problems was that of selection — selection not only of the most 
important magazines, but also of the outstanding phases of development. 
Dr. Graham has solved this problem very satisfactorily, thereby show- 
ing a masterly grasp of the whole field. Moreover, he writes well; 
and his easily flowing narrative in a complicated study is a delight. 

The beginnings of the literary periodical, allied as they were with 
the first flowering of the newspaper, are treated in the first chapter. 
The author then passes to the Tatler and its followers in the field of 
the essay periodical; then to that father of great brood, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and its eighteenth century imitators. The critical 
reviews of the beginning of the nineteenth century later claim his at- 
tention, and then the distinguished general magazines of the mid-cen- 
tury. Choice becomes more difficult among the miscellaneous monthlies 
and weeklies of more modern times. 
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The book is handsomely made, with good bibliography and index, 
and several interesting illustrations. 


FRANK LUTHER Morr. 
University of Iowa 


Writinc JourNALIsTIC Features. By P. I. Reed. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1931. 354 pp. $3.00. 


A thoroughly workable plan for alternating theory with practice — 
always a problem with an instructor in a commercial writing course — 
is presented in this book. This is done by weaving in the principles and 
abstract theories that govern successful feature writing with copious 
specimen articles, so that the student may see just how these principles 
work and why they aided in selling the article. 

Professor Reed has done a remarkably complete job of dissecting, 
analyzing, and cataloguing the special feature article; and the result 
is a valuable text for the instructor and an excellent guide for the stu- 
dent. The twenty-eight chapters take up all the important points of 
the craft. The feature article’s “past” is revealed in a chapter on 
“origin of journalistic features,” showing how the initial appearance of 
matter with the feature stamp actually antedates printed newspapers. 
Evidence of such journalism is to be found in the broadside ballads tel- 
ling of battles and current tragedies that wandering street singers cir- 
culated, in England, as far back as the sixteenth century. Particularly 
helpful are the chapters analyzing endings, which offer as much of a 
problem to amateur writers as leads, and those on organization and 
developing sub-divisions. 

The author has sifted materials and subjects according to what maga- 
zines and newspapers are actually using; and on the practical basis of 
these findings, he makes his classification of typpes. His descriptive 
terms for them are a bit cumbersome, but they make up for this in their 
suggestiveness to the student in search of a subject. They are: personal 
improvement; practical methods; unfamiliar places; unusual articles 
and objects; plants and animals; people and their ways; interesting per- 
sons ; notable occasions and occurrences ; extraordinary experiences ; tech- 
nical and scientific data; investigation results; significant ideas; reviews 
and criticisms; entertainment. 

His idea of listing two dozen or more “subjects that suggest other 
subjects” at the end of each specimen-analysis chapter is excellent. In 
its treatment of markets the book is frankly commercial, as it should be. 
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Adequate assignment suggestions and complete bibliographies add 
greatly to the book. 


GENEVIEVE JACKSON BOUGHNER. 
Kansas State College 


PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM. A Report of the Proceedings of the Ninth 
Annual Convention of the American Society of Newspaper Editors at 
Washington, D. C., April 16-18, 1931. Published by the Society. 


To students of the newspaper as an institution and to teachers of 
journalism especially, this little volume will be found packed full of 
stimulating matter. Among the high lights of interest are these: 

A paper on “Free Publicity or the Press Agent” by Lincoln B. Pal- 
mer, general manager of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation; one by Richard V. Oulahan, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Times, full of interesting reminiscences; the report of the 
Society’s committee on freedom of the press, presented by Colonel Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, editor of the Chicago Tribune, followed by a paper 
by Colonel William J. Donovan, of New York, formerly assistant to 
the Attorney-General of the United States; a discussion of radio and 
its competition with newspapers, by Volney D. Hurd, radio editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, which brought out a rather lively dis- 
cussion ; “Building a City Staff,” by Henry Justin Smith, managing edi- 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, which, with the free discussion that 
followed, discloses much that is of great value to teachers of journalism ; 
a discussion of editorial department costs, led by M. V. Atwood of the 
Gannett Newspapers, which includes a most interesting study of costs 
per column of reading matter and of the salaries of reporters and copy- 
readers on newspapers of various circulations. 

To teachers of journalism the chief interest in the report will doubt- 
less be the sympathetic attitude that it reveals of the members of the 
society toward college teaching of journalism. The convention spent 
much time on the subject. President Frank Fuller Shedd gave it major 
consideration in his presidential address. Harold B. Johnson, of the 
Watertown (N. Y.) Times presented the report of the society’s com- 
mittee on schools of journalism, and Caspar S. Yost, of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, presented resolutions which resulted in a long and 
free discussion. It is gratifying to note that the codperation between 
the society of editors and the organizations of the teachers and schools 
of journalism which was promised at the Boston conventions last De- 
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cember is already working, and that the society of editors is genuinely 
interested in the problems of the schools. With the influential support 
of the editors, it seems that definite progress can be hoped for toward 
that much-desired survey of education in journalism by one of the edu- 
cational foundations. 

Harry B. CENTER. 
Boston University 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS: THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE. By 
Keith Clark. New York: Columbia University Press. 1931. 261 pp. 
$3.75. 


Teachers of Journalism should be aware of the existence of this book. 
It contain exact information, carefully documented, on the four princi- 
pal mechanisms of international exchange of fact and opinion. A sec- 
tion of the volume is devoted to each of the mechanisms: Universal 
Postal Union, International Telegraph Union, Submarine Cables, and 
International Radio Union. To each division is subjoined a section 
dealing with the American attitude. 

Here are the records of the various conferences, congresses, bureaus, 
committees, subventions, regional agreements, settlements, allocations, 
acts, and private undertakings upon which present day uses of the chan- 
nels of international communication are based. It is not a story of the 
press, but it is a story of certain channels used by the press that forms 
a chapter in the history of journalism. The book is edited by the po- 
litical science faculty of Columbia University. 

LAWRENCE W. MurpuHy. 
University of Illinois 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE MINNESOTA EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION: 
Sixty-fifth Annual Convention. St. Paul: The Association. 1931. 
128 pp. 


Here are the discussions and addresses that made a live, diversified, 
and constructive two-day program for the Minnesota editors. After 
the conventional platitudes that make a part of every program are elim- 
inated, there remains a surprisingly large percentage of facts and com- 
ments of interest to journalism teachers. The topics discussed range 
from radio advertising or classified advertising in the country weekly 
to the curriculum in schools and departments of journalism. The lat- 
ter discussion by Professor Ralph D. Casey, of the University of Min- 
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nesota, is a good digest of that much discussed topic “Technical vs. 
Cultural Subjects in the Journalism Curriculum.” ‘Taken as a whole, 
however, the Proceedings contain more suggestions for the teacher of 
community journalism than for the teacher in any other subject in the 
curriculum. 


H. E. Birpsonc 
Temple University 


THE COLUMBIA JOURNALIST. By Students of the School of Journal- 


ism, Columbia University. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1931. 


This is a book which serves the dual purpose of being indisputable 
evidence that college journalism students can write excellent stories and 
get them printed in some of the outstanding newspapers of America, 
as well as being a means of rewarding the individual student for his 
professional effort. 

Besides the student news stories reprinted from such papers as the 
New York Times, the Sun, and the New York Herald-Tribune, there 
are to be found in the book the gossip of the senior city room, photo- 
graphs of the class of 1931, a list of the faculty, a student directory, 
and an alumni directory of the school of journalism. The book has 
been dedicated to Professor Charles Phillips Cooper by his “dear young 
people.” 

FRANKLIN BANNER. 
Pennsylvania State College 


OFFICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE Forty-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL EpiroriAL AssociATION. Northfield, Minn.: NEA 
Bulletin. 1931. 174 pp. 


These Proceedings might well serve as a textbook for country pub- 
lishers who are interested in improving their newspapers or in putting 
their business on a more substantial basis. Community service based on 
sound business principles was the keynote of the Atlanta Convention, 
if one may judge from the Official Proceedings. 

Not only is the editor told that the Federal Trade Commission, 
which recently completed an analysis of 22,000 business failures, ‘makes 
the startling statement that 20,000 of these could have been prevented 
by proper accounting,” but he is advised that a simplified accounting 
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system has been worked out for newspaper publishers, and that ar- 
rangements have been made so that any publisher may have it installed 
at nominal cost. 

The published addresses contain authoritative and detailed informa- 
tion concerning production costs, circulation building, advertising, field 
manager problems, feature and travel stories, country correspondence, 
the editorial page, and community service. It is a remarkably complete 
library of information for the student of newspaper problems, in con- 
trast with the proceedings of years not so long gone by, when a great 
deal of the subject matter was, at least, inspirational. 

There is reference, also, to the progress that has been made in ar- 
riving at a solution of the mutual problems of the newspapers and the 
schools of journalism. 

While the effect of the depression through which the country is 
passing was recognized in the convention, it does not seem to have 
thrown anything like a shroud over the deliberations. 


Burorp O. Brown. 
University of Florida 


Ou10 JouRNALISM HALL oF FAme. Proceedings of the Third An- 
nual Dinner-Meeting. Columbus: Ohio State University Press. 1930. 
28 pp. Illustrated. 


Ohio State University, through its School of Journalism, is seeking 
to perpetuate the memory of the outstanding journalists of that state, 
through the establishment of the Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame. 
Established in 1928, this hall witnessed the entrance of eight names 
the first year, four the second, and two the third. The names whose 
election is signalized in the publication of this pamphlet are James W. 
Faulkner (1863-1923) and Edward W. Scripps (1854-1926). 

Former Governor James M. Cox, Dayton publisher, paid the oral 
tribute to his fellow-worker and close personal friend, Mr. Faulkner, 
in a delightfully informal and intimate fashion, providing the reader 
with just those bits of information that he wanted to possess about this 
distinguished political writer and many-sided newspaper man. The 
tribute to the astute and far-sighted E. W. Scripps was brought by 
Mr. J. C. Hostetler, an attorney for Mr. Scripps for many years, and 
is equally personal, informing and stimulating. 


FrANK E, BURKHALTER 
Baylor University 
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ADVERTISING AND ITS MECHANICAL PropucTion. By Carl Richard 
Greer. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1931. xvit474 pp. 175 
illus., 12 color. $5.00. 


Wasting neither the reader’s time nor energy in his presentation, Mr. 
Greer treats this practical subject in a practical way. He approaches 
the mechanical phases of production from the advertiser’s angle, a point 
of view not hitherto taken by writers on the subject. Naturally, this 
necessitates a discussion of advertising and its functions with which the 
writer deals succinctly before considering the mechanics involved. 

There is much in this preliminary discussion which is new, including 
advertising by radio, screen and air. Even television is briefly consid- 
ered. A good chapter on copy, its development, and finer points would 
add materially to the utility of the volume. Slogans, a characteristic of 
today’s advertising, are not discussed. “‘Trade-marks are merely refer- 
red to in the course of general consideration of other topics. ‘Trade- 
names are not mentioned. 

Mr. Greer’s forte, as he says, is in the field of direct advertising. 
His book reflects his interest in the field in which he has earned his 
laurels. In its treatment of the subject of direct advertising and the 
information given relative to printing and engraving, the book is partic- 
ularly strong. In fact, Advertising and Its Mechanical Production 
could very well fill the need for a text on either of these subjects. This, 
however, does not mean that the lay reader or the advertising man will 
be disturbed in his reading by any pedagogic tendencies in the volume. 
It is simply that the book is comprehensive in content, the material is 
well arranged, and the treatment throughout conducive to purposes of 
study with interest. 

A chapter on standards and training for advertising should prove of 
interest and value to those who question the place of advertising in the 
college curriculum. 

The appendix presents, for the first time in a book of this sort, the 
best of the new type faces. These have been selected, not for their jaz- 
ziness, but for their value as thought-carrying vehicles. The best of 
the older type faces are also included. 

Much care is shown in the selection of the 175 illustrations. Un- 
like many books on technical subjects, there is here a consistency in the 
technique and tone of the illustrations which gives a marked unity to 
the whole of the subjects presented. The book throughout, in choice 
of type, paper, illustration and printing, is an example of the best in 
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present-day book making. In other words, Advertising and Its Mech- 
anical Production, jacket, cover and all, puts into practice everything 
that it preaches. Mr. Greer has made a distinct contribution in pro- 
ducing an advertising hand book well adapted to present-day needs — 
an attractive volume from the standpoint of content, presentation and 
price. The latter is a point worth noting, since other similar works, 
however usable, have been almost prohibitive in price. Students, in- 
structors, and builders of small working libraries will find in this book 
an unusual value. 


C. L. SANDERs. 
University of Iowa 


HANDBUCH DER WELTPRESSE 1931. Eine Darstellung des Zeitung- 
swesens Aller Lander. Published by the German Institute of Journal- 
ism. Karl Bémer, Editor. Berlin: Carl Duncker. 1931. 362-+64 
pp. 





It is the purpose of the Handbook of the World Press to give a pic- 
ture of contemporary journalism in all lands where the newspaper flour- 
ishes. Dr. Bémer and the Institute of Journalism have put active jour- 
nalists and teachers of journalism in their debt for the first general 
statement within the covers of one book of the standing and present 
place, economically, intellectually, and technically, of the leading papers 
of the world. There is gathered together for easy reference invaluable 
information on the press as a whole in each national state, together with 
more detailed and specific information regarding individual newspapers, 
i. e., the name of publisher, editor, sub-editors, foreign correspondents, 
the political allegiance of the paper, its circulation, and its annexed pub- 
lications or supplements. 

a Happily, an English edition is promised soon. A useful book to all 
Fi interested in the field of journalism will be more available then for 
study and reference. 

Dr. Bémer and his associates are the first to attempt to overcome the 
obstacles of fact collecting which would make a reliable handbook pos- 
sible. The Handbook of the Foreign Press appeared in Germany in 
1918, but it was intended for official use of political leaders and prop- 
agandists interested in the leanings of foreign newspapers and could 
not be called a truly scholarly work. After the war it was withdrawn, 
and it now has only historical value. Dr. Bémer no doubt encountered 
great difficulties in assembling his material, inasmuch as only a few 
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countries publish newspaper reference books and these are intended pri- 
marily for the information of advertisers. In many lands only the 
scantiest information is available regarding the details of the press. 
That he succeeded so well in his task is a credit to his scholarship, in- 
dustry, and sound historical grasp of his subject. 

There is an interesting analysis of the character of the newspaper of 
each country as a sort of foreword preceding the listing of the papers 
and their special characteristics. Dr. Boémer has an intelligent under- 
standing of social trends as they relate to American newspapers. He 
discusses the reasons why Americans are a great newspaper reading peo- 
ple, comments on recent press changes, such as consolidations and chain 
developments, and discovers the reasons why the affairs of local concern 
occupy so much space in news columns, as contrasted with European 
journals, 

Dr. Bémer’s list of important newspapers in this country requires 
amplification and more careful selection in the next edition of the 
Handbook. The Rocky Mountain region is unrepresented, for ex- 
ample; only one newspaper in the Twin Cities and one in Brooklyn 
is included; the Telegram and the Oregonian, both of Portland, Ore- 
gon, get space, but the excellent Oregon Journal of the same city, 
flourishing rival of the Oregonian, is omitted. The Leader of Kingston, 
N. Y., a comparative unknown, captures a six-line mention. No Omaha 
paper appears. There are other omissions which will no doubt be cor- 
rected in the 1932 volume. 


RALPH D, CASEY 
University of Oregon 


EARLY REVOLUTIONARY NEwsPAPERS. By George Gordon Andrews. 
lowa City: University of Iowa. 1931. 12 pp. 


Here is a multum in parvo. The University of Iowa has recently 
come into possession of a large and rare collection of French newspapers, 
published just prior to and during the French Revolution. In a thor- 
oughly documented essay in honor of George Lincoln Burr, Professor 
Andrews analyzes scores of these papers. He believes that the news- 
papers of the Revolution “form one of the most extensive and valuable 
groups of sources for that generative period.” He quotes Hatin and 
Deschiens to the effect that it is in these papers that the true history of 
the Revolution will be found. “Nowhere is seen more clearly the goal 
in view, the hopes which produced the first success of reform, the op- 
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position aroused, the disappointments which awaited the victors and the 
vanquished, the excesses of both. In no other place can more useful or 
more reliable information be found.” 

Undoubtedly the same might be proved true of the American Revo- 
lution had someone the collection of materials at Professor Andrews’ 
hand and his genius and patience in research. It is likely that the 
American Revolution would have been neither begun nor won, had it 
not been for the aid of the newspapers. 


FREDERICK J. LAZELL. 
University of Iowa 


THE NEWSPAPER AND LAzBor. Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation. By 
Burrus Swinford Dickinson. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois. 


1930. 6 pp. 


Dr. Dickinson treats first the amount and scope of labor news, using 
measurements of the entire contents of six metropolitan newspapers. 
He finds that six-tenths of one per cent of all reading matter was news 
relating directly to labor affairs. He then takes up the nature of the 
labor news, its deviations from the “objective news standard,” editorial 
comment upon labor matters, and lastly, the influence of the press upon 
labor affairs. 

“The press,” says Dr. Dickinson, “usually supports measures and at- 
titudes favorable to the interests of the working classes as a whole, 
such as protective legislation. Frew newspapers have opposed the gen- 
eral purposes of labor organizations, but specific purposes and activities 
of even the conservative unions have in many cases met with opposition. 
Usually, although not always, newspapers discourage strikes and ag- 
gressive or violent labor warfare of all kinds.” 

MurRDER IN THE News Room. By Henry Charlton Beck. New 
York: E. P. Dutton &% Company. 1931. 264 pp. $2.00. 

Benson certainly should have fired Fox, the star rewrite man, for the 
terrible story he wrote on the murder. A little later he probably 
wished that he had. 

But this is talking in riddles, unless you have read Mr. Beck’s detec- 
tive yarn. There is good newspaper stuff in it, and some original situ- 
ations, though the author plays hob with the element of “point of 
view.” As such stories run, this is pretty good. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM FOR THE 
Periop ENDING JuNE 30, 1931. Columbia University Bulletin of 
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Information, 32d Series, No. 1. By J. W. Cunliffe. New York: 
Columbia University. 8 pp. 


Dr. Cunliffe’s last report as director of the Pulitzer school mixes 
some sentiment with its facts. It is fitting that this should be the case. 
Dr. Cunliffe has been with the Columbia School of Journalism for 
twenty years; they have been years of achievement upon which his col- 
leagues throughout America and the world congratulate him. His 
career has been one which reflects honor upon all those engaged in 
education for journalism. 

The enrollment at the Columbia School showed a slight decline last 
year, on account of the depression, and some difficulty was experienced 
in placing graduates. It is also recorded that some World relics were 
transferred to the School upon the discontinuation of that paper. 


FEATURE STORIES IN THE NEW Or.eEANS Daly Picayune, 1847. 


By Samuel Lang. New Orleans: Department of Journalism, Tulane 
University. 1931. 25 pp. 


This bright little survey of types of feature material in a single vol- 
ume of the Picayune is a welcome addition, slight though it is, to jour- 
nalistic history. In most of the matters Mr. Lang discusses, the paper 
under consideration was more or less typical of a considerable number 
of the better journals; but the old “Pic’s” long continued emphasis on 
lighter feature material made it one of the most quoted papers in the 
country — almost a national institution. Mr. Lang’s quotations are 
well chosen. 


BreaAKs: UNINTENTIONAL LAUGHS BY TIRED NEWSPAPER MEN AND 
OrHeErs. Compiled by W. W. Scott. New York: Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith. 1931. Illustrated. 84 pp. $1.00. 


This is the best collection of newspaper “howlers” the world has yet 
seen. They are genuine, and they do not depend on clever captions or 
comments for their laughs. 

The future historian of American humor will have to record that 
newspaper “breaks,” which had been occasionally recorded for more 
than a hundred years previously, began about 1900 to attract the atten- 
tion of columnists, and soon thereafter came to form a definite depart- 
ment of the humor of the day — an unintentional gift of the modern 
newspaper to an amusement-loving generation. 
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JouRNALISM. Leaflet No. 6 in the Careers Series of the Office of 
Education, United States Department of the Interior. By Walter J. 


Greenleaf. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1931. 6 pp. 
5 cents. 


This is a useful leaflet. It contains some basic information about 
journalism as a profession, chances of advancement, necessary prepara- 
tion, and schools and departments of journalism. It misleads in saying 
that “some schools” require a year of “successful interneship” before 
granting a degree in journalism. 














NEWS NOTES 


Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 


Pennsylvania State College 


All the aspects of an old-fashioned shake-up in a newspaper office 
have appeared at the School of Journalism at the University of Oregon. 
Courses are being reorganized and methods of instruction changed, 
Dean Eric W. Allen states. Some of the changes will have to await 
submission to the state board of higher education; but others, within 
the present permits of the board, are to go into effect at once. Rooms 
and office equipment are now being arranged, and university carpenters 
are changing partitions and making other arrangements for the publica- 
tion of a daily newspaper. The Monday Mail, Tuesday Tribune, 
Wednesday World, and Thursday Times will be issued in unprinted 
form by students in reporting and copyreading under Professor George 
S. Turnbull as managing editor and Professors Arne G. Rae and 
George H. Godfrey as substitutes. The classes will be divided into 
four sections and for one day each week a section will fully write and 
edit the issue. The groups will compete between themselves for the 
honor of producing the Register-Guard one day during the latter part 
of the school year. “The beneficial features of this plan are mainly in 
the fact that students will be held to ‘deadline’ requirements,’”’ Dean 
Allen says, “and a daily comparison of their ‘dummy’ paper with the 
Eugene Register-Guard will serve to educate as to the competitive con- 
ditions that students will meet when they get out into actual practice.” 
“Complete coverage” will be the motto of the new regime. It is plan- 
ned to cover every detail of news in the university town appropriate to 
a town of this size, with the sole exception of rural correspondence. 
Society, however, will not be much stressed. On the copy desk will be 
the day’s wire services of the U. P. and A. P. and the mail services of 
the A. P., U. P., N. E. A., and Science Service. Instead of using 
Morkrum machines in the school, which are regarded as a nuisance, a 
Western Union telegraph boy on a bicycle will be kept shuttling be- 
tween the school and the office of the daily Register-Guard, through 
the kindness of which this arrangement has been made possible. Num- 
erous details of the system have been worked out to make the four pa- 
pers competitive with each other. They are absolutely competitive, in 
a friendly sense, with the Register-Guard itself, the local evening paper, 
and this latter competition comes to a show-down every day at 4:40, at 
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which time the dummies must be completed just before the Register- 
Guard is delivered. The essence of the new arrangement consists in 
the surmounting of the numerous difficulties of time schedule. The 
faculty believes that these difficulties have been so thoroughly solved that 
no further change would be desirable even if all the cultural depart- 
ments of the university were entirely out of the way. In case there 
are enough students to fill another section, a fifth paper will be added, 
to be known as the Friday Free Press. 

The annual Don Mellett lecture on some phase of “dynamic jour- 
nalism,”’ provided by subscriptions from American newspaper publishers 
and editors, will be delivered at the University of Iowa next May by 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago Tribune. 

J. Stuart Hamilton, who was acting assistant professor of journalism 

at Louisiana State University last year, is pursuing graduate work in 
journalism and political science at Columbia University this year, with 
a view of taking his doctor’s degree. 

Charles A. Wright, instructor in journalism at Temple University, 
worked during the past summer as a general assignment reporter for the 
Evening Bulletin in Philadelphia. Mr. Wright was on the staff of the 
Bulletin before he took up teaching at Temple some five years ago and 
has worked on the paper each summer vacation for the last five years. 

Monthly assemblies of all journalism students at the University of 
Colorado were started this school year. Persons prominent in news- 
paper and related fields address the students, after which tea is served. 
Henry Ozanne, ’22 alumnus of the university, who has returned to the 
United States for a vacation from the Paris Herald, spoke October 5. 
T. W. Ross, news director of the Colorado Springs Gazette, spoke No- 
vember 2, telling of his experiences in covering the Pueblo flood. 

Professor Joseph S. Myers, director of the school of journalism at 
Ohio State University, started his eighteenth year in charge of jour- 
nalism courses with the opening of the autumn quarter. Enrollment in 
journalism reached 278 this fall, a decrease of 10 from the 1930 figures. 
When Professor Myers returned to the University from active newspa- 
per work in 1914, 25 students were enrolled in journalism. 

Director H. F. Harrington of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, returned to the editorial staff of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor in Boston this summer. He served on the copy 
desk, besides writing daily editorials, usually of the human interest type. 

The school of journalism at the University of Wisconsin began its 
twenty-seventh year with 381 students enrolled in the four years, of 
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whom 239 are freshmen and sophomores in the pre-journalism curric- 
ulum and 142 are juniors, seniors, and graduate students enrolled in 
the school of journalism. The freshman class is the only one to show a 
decrease, this year’s number being 137 as compared with 150 last year. 
The sophomore class is 16 larger than last year, the junior class 10 
larger, and the senior class three greater. The university as a whole 
suffered a loss of nearly 600 students, largely non-residents. 

Dr. George Gallup, formerly director of the Department of Journal- 
ism, Drake University, has accepted a part-time teaching position this 
year at Northwestern University and has established the Gallup Re- 
search Service of Chicago. Professor Emery H. Ruby has been ap- 
pointed director of journalism at Drake University to succeed Dr. 
Gallup. 

Professor William P. Kirkwood, now associated with the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Minnesota as editor of publications 
and professor of rural journalism, has been appointed to a professorship 
in the department of journalism, according to word from Dr. Ralph D. 
Casey, chairman of the department. Professor Kirkwood has had a 
long career in education and journalism. The annual Newspaper Short 
Courses in Minnesota were founded as the result of his keen interest in 
the country press. 

Because of drastic cuts in appropriations by the legislature, the de- 
partment of printing and rural journalism at South Dakota State Col- 
lege lost two men this year, one in journalism and one in printing. By 
distributing the load among the remaining four instuctors in printing, 
Prof. A. A. Applegate, head of the department, was able to equalize 
the burden and carry on the course of study. The rearrangement was 
made possible by a change of the laboratory to take advantage of all 
available room and equipment. 

Professor Frank L. Martin, associate dean of the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, will take a year’s sabbatical leave at 
the start of the second semester of the current school year to go to 
Peiping, China, where he will engage in an exchange professorship. He 
will be gone until the second semester of the 1932-33 school year. Dean 
Martin will teach at Yenching University School of Journalism, and the 
exchange will be with Vernon Nash, a graduate of the Missouri school 
of journalism in 1914, who has been professor of advertising at Yen- 
ching. 

Beginning this quarter, at the University of Colorado the course in 
newspaper production, an advanced class in reporting, copy-editing and 
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make-up, occupies the student from 9 to 4 o’clock one day a week, in- 
stead of from 1 to 6. These hours correspond more nearly with those 
of the Boulder dailies, with whom the students are in competition in 
getting out their mythical Colorado Sun. A. Gayle Waldrop, associate 
professor, sits in as city editor in the morning and as head of the desk 
in the afternoon. All downtown news sources are covered by student 
reporters. Press association “flimsy” copy provides wire news for the 
Colorado Sun, which goes to press at 3:40 o’clock. 

Three Ohio newspapermen, Warren G. Harding, Charles F. Browne 
(Artemus Ward), and John Brough, have been added to the Ohio 
Journalism Hall of Fame sponsored by the school of journalism at Ohio 
State University. This raises the total to 17, eight having been chosen 
in 1928, four in 1929, and two in 1930. A man must have been dead 
five years to be placed on the ballot, which is voted upon by 62 judges 
in the newspaper field. The names were formally added to the list at a 
dinner at the Faculty Club arranged by Prof. Osman C. Hooper of the 
school of journalism. 

George R. Rinehart, a graduate of DePauw University, who spent 
last year at the School of Journalism of the University of Wisconsin 
and received the degree of master of arts in journalism at the end of 
summer session, has been appointed instructor in journalism at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia. 

Wayne Gard, who was formerly head of the department of journal- 
ism at Grinnell College for five years, is at Drake University this fall 
as a part-time instructor in journalism. He retains, however, his full 
duties as a member of the staff of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une-Capital. Hamilton E. Gray, M. A. Iowa 1929, former head of 
the department of journalism at Oklahoma Baptist University, is also 
a part-time member of the staff of instruction at Drake. Mr. Gray is 
editorial page make-up editor of the Des Moines Tribune-Capital. 

The fifth annual session of the Georgia Press Institute will be held 
next February 18-20 at the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, which is co-sponsor of the Institute with the 
Georgia Press Association. This announcement was made by Professor 
John E. Drewry of the Grady School following a recent meeting of 
the Press Institute committee in Atlanta, at which plans for the Insti- 
tute were made. The program will include addresses by eminent jour- 
nalists and statesmen, lectures by leading teachers of journalism, and 
round-table conferences and forums by members of the Georgia press. 
The Institute will begin Thursday evening, February 18, probably with 
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a reception at War Memorial Hall, and will continue through Satur- 
day, February 20. 

One hundred and forty students are enrolled as journalism majors 
at Temple University this fall. This compares with 130 last year. 

Dr. Walter Willams, president of the University of Missouri and 
Dean of the school of journalism, returned to his duties on October 1, 
after a four-month’s tour of South America, with Mrs. Williams. The 
purpose of his trip was a series of exchange lectures in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Something new in office equipment has been added to the Medill 
School of Journalism’s Evanston quarters. Feeling that young people 
who are looking forward to journalism appreciate the work of men now 
distinguished in the field, Director H. F. Harrington suggested to var- 
ious famous cartoonists that they send the school two or three of their 
original drawings for permanent preservation on the walls of the Medill 
School. The response was so generous that framed cartoons by master 
artists of the country’s leading newspapers now decorate Director Har- 
rington’s office, the news laboratory, and other offices of the school fac- 
ulty, where they provoke interested comment from visitors. 

Helen Welshimer, newly elected president of the Ohio Newspaper 
Women’s Association, spoke at Ohio Wesleyan University October 27, 
presenting the first of a series of lectures by working journalists which 
are being given this year under the auspices of the campus press club. 
Miss Welshimer is a staff writer for NEA service, Cleveland. Wil- 
liam Herschell, the “Hoosier poet” of the Indianapolis News staff, is 
scheduled to address the November meeting of the club. 

The School of Journalism at the University of Wisconsin has estab- 
lished this fall a special curriculum for students preparing to do press 
association work in Latin-American countries. The work is undertaken 
in coéperation with Professor Joaquin Ortega, head of the department 
of Spanish, who is offering a new course in interpreting Hispanic news, 
and who has been giving a course in the press of Spain and Latin-Amer- 
ica for several years. The expansion of the American press associations 
in South and Central America has created an opening for American 
trained newspapermen who have command of Spanish and Portuguese 
and who are familiar with Latin America. In addition to the regular 
courses in journalism, the curriculum includes the study of the political, 
economic, social, and cultural conditions in Central and South America, 


in courses offered by the departments of geography, economics, political 
science, and Spanish. 
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A series of articles on problems of high school journalism by faculty 
advisers of Georgia publications is begun in the November bulletin of 
the Georgia Scholastic Press Association, which has just been issued by 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, University of Georgia. 
Leading Georgia high schools receive this bulletin. 

The sixteenth annual journalism show of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism will be presented December 8. The show this 
year will be “Bottoms Up”, and was written by a student in the school, 
Miss Carmen Crocker. It will be directed by Prof. E. K. Johnston. 

Several new courses have been added to the curriculum of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Drake University. One of these is a course 
in “Scientific Newspaper Research.” Advanced journalism majors are 
the only students eligible. Several projects are under way including 
surveys in several of the larger cities in Iowa. The class is conducting 
a survey on the reader interest of children in comic pages by using the 
thirty-two comics contained in the Des Moines Sunday Register. Other 
courses offered for the first time are: “Psychology of Advertising,” 
“Teaching of High School Journalism” and “Editorial Writing.” 

Norval Neil Luxon, instructor in the school of journalism at the 
Ohio State University, received his M. A. degree from the University 
at the August convocation. His thesis for the M. A. in the field of 
history was “The Periodical Press and Woodrow Wilson’s Mexican 
Policy,” which entailed a study of organs of opinion in the periodical 
field throughout Wilson’s two terms. 

The twenty-fourth year of the Missouri School of Journalism opened 
on September 17 with 345 regular and special students enrolled, an 
increase of 23 over the enrollment of last year. There were 100 ad- 
ditional students enrolled in two courses for which credit is given in 
other divisions of the university. Among new members of the faculty 
were Robert L. Hausman, who is in charge of editorial classes, and 
Prof. Eugene W. Sharp, who returned to his studies as city editor in 
charge of reporting classes after a year’s leave of absence. Miss Frances 
Grinstead, professor of feature writing, was granted a leave of absence, 
and her place is being taken by Miss Lola Anderson. Professor Roscoe 
B. Ellard, in charge of copyreading and editorial classes, did not re- 
turn for the first semester because of illness. 

Six courses in journalism will be offered in the 1932 summer session 
at the University of Wisconsin. Prof. Grant M. Hyde will be in 
charge of the work and will give two courses, one on present day types 
of American newspapers, their origin and development, and one for 
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high school teachers on journalistic writing and student publications. 
Prof. Chilton R. Bush will have charge of the graduate seminary, which 
will be devoted to a study of the files of representative American news- 
papers from 1890 to 1900. He will also give a course on foreign news 
sources, consisting of a review of conditions in England, France, Ger- 
many, and the Far East. Miss Helen M. Patterson will offer courses 
in the writing of special articles and in the typography and make-up of 
student newspapers. 

Karl W. Fischer, B. S., 1925, and M. A., 1931, Indiana, this year 
becomes an assistant professor in the Lee Memorial School of Journal- 
ism, Washington and Lee University. Professor Fischer was formerly 
with the Bloomington, Indiana, Star, the Indianapolis Post, the Indian- 
apolis Daily Times, the Indianapolis News, and the George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company. He was an assistant professor of journalism at Baker 
University, 1929-30. Douglas Doubleday, B. A., 1928, Michigan, has 
been appointed instructor in the Lee School of Journalism and director 
of university publicity. Mr. Doubleday was formerly with the South- 
ern Oakland Publishing Company, Royal Oak, Michigan, publishers 
of a chain of community papers; the New Yorker magazine; the Kala- 
mazoo Gazette; and the McGraw-Hill Book Company. Last year he 
did graduate work in the School of Journalism, Columbia University. 

More emphasis upon background subjects is the main feature in the 
change brought about this semester in the curriculum of the department 
of journalism, Indiana University. A major in journalism consists of 
not less than twenty-five hours or more than thirty hours in journalism ' 
courses and at least twenty-five hours in one of the social science groups, 
including political science, economics, history, or philosophy, according 
to Professor J. W. Piercy, head of the department. The scheme con- 
templates probable specializations upon the part of students after taking 
up their life work. The tweny-five hours in one of the social sciences 
does not prevent the student from taking courses in the other groups. 
Professor Piercy points out further that the hours required for gradu- 
ation leave ample room for intensive study in other subjects, especially 
English. 

A course in the reporting of governmental and political affairs is 
given this fall for the first time in the University of Oklahoma School 
of Journalism under the direction of Fayette Copeland, associate pro- 
fessor. It will include a study of legal processes related to government 
in order to enable the student reporter to write stories involving com- 
plicated procedures and the interrelations of governmental bodies. 
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The department of journalism at West Virgina University now has 
an enrollment of 150, the largest in its history. ‘Thirty-six students are 
upper-division majors and twenty lower division majors in the depart- 
ment. 

Curtis D. MacDougall, who has been in charge of the work in 
journalism at Lehigh University for four years, resigned last spring 
and has entered the University of Wisconsin to pursue graduate work 
in sociology and journalism for his doctor’s degree. He is acting as an 
assistant in journalism this year. 

R. W. Beckman, for five years on the editorial staff of Railway Age, 
has been added to the staff of the technical journalism department of 
Iowa State College as assistant professor to handle instruction in jour- 
nalism for engineering students. Mr, Beckman was graduated at Iowa 
State College in 1925 from the course in civil engineering. He served 
for a year as a reporter on the Des Moines Register. ‘This appoint- 
ment results from a growing demand from engineering students for 
instruction in journalism. It is anticipated that a small group of en- 
gineering students will take a number of classes in engineering jour- 
nalism as training for professional work with engineering publications 
and in advertising. A large number will take a limited amount of jour- 
nalism for the training it will give them in writing and in the prepar- 
ation of engineerng reports. As far as is known, Mr. Beckman will be 
the first full-time instructor in engineering journalism in an American 
college. Mr. Beckman is the son of F. W. Beckman, formerly head of 
the Journalism Department at Iowa State. J. C. Patterson, instructor 
in the Department for two years, has resigned to pursue graduate work 
in journalism. 

Students in advertising classes under Dr. Kenneth Dameron of the 
Department of Business Organization at Ohio State University are 

| 





getting practical training by writing advertisements and selling space 
for the Ohio State Lantern, daily publication of the school of journal- 
ism. Dr. Dameron joined the faculty in the fall of 1930 and has been 
building up the work in advertising which students in the school of 
journalism who elect the business management curriculum take. 

William A. Evans resigned his position as instructor in journalism at 
West Virginia University during the summer to take a position as pub- 
lic relations director for the public schools of Indianapolis, Ind. Classes 
which he taught are now under the instruction of George R. Rinehart 
and Thomas E. Ennis. 

Professor Oscar W. Riegel, B. A., 1924, Wisconsin, and M. A., 
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1930, Columbia University, is acting director of the Lee Memorial 
School of Journalism at Washington and Lee University during the 
absence of Professor William L. Mapel, B. J., 1924, Missouri, who 
has been granted a year’s leave to become an assistant editor of the 
American Boy magazine at Detroit, Michigan. 

Two members of the teaching staff of the University of Oklahoma 
School of Journalism have received promotions effective September 1, 
1931. John H. Casey, who has been associate professor since he joined 
the Oklahoma faculty in 1927, has been advanced to the rank of pro- 
fessor. Professor Casey received the degree of master of arts at Stan- 
ford University in June, 1930. He is historian of the National Edi- 
torial Association, and spent the summer in Knoxville, lowa, working 
on the forthcoming history. Miss Grace E. Ray, member of the Okla- 
homa faculty since 1920 and instructor since 1923, was made an as- 
sistant professor. Miss Ray, who holds B. A. and M. A. degrees from 
the University of Oklahoma, is editor of the University of Oklahoma 
Magazine, literary quarterly, editor of Sooner State Press, weekly paper 
for newspapermen, secretary-treasurer of the Oklahoma Interscholastic 
Press Association, and secretary-treasurer of the Oklahoma chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

A resolution calling upon the state legislature to appropriate $150,000 
for a new journalism building and a 50 per cent increase in the budget 
to establish a School of Journalism with an adequate staff was passed 
by the West Virginia State Newspaper council in its annual convention 
at the state university, Morgantown, October 30 and 31. David A. 
Burt, vice-president of the university board of governors, assured the 
editors that such a project would receive first consideration in a build- 
ing program. 

Thirty Pennsylvania newspapers will provide the regular and occa- 
sional lectures for the Department of Journalism of the Pennsylvania 
State College during the present academic year. A few of the prom- 
inent newspapermen who will talk before the students are Frank L. 
Perrin, executive editor of the Christian Science Monitor; C. M. Mor- 
rison, editor of the combined Philadelphia Public Ledgers; Fred Fuller 
Shedd, editor of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin; Gus. M. Steinmetz, 
editor of the Harrisburg Telegraph; Edward T. Leech, editor of the 
Pittsburgh Press; Charles R. Long, publisher of the Chester Times; 
and Richard J. Beamish, secretary of the Commonwealth and special 
feature writer. There has been an increase of twenty-five per cent in 
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the number of freshman students this year planning to enter the jour- 
nalism curriculum. 

A journalism class of the University of Arizona, under the direction 
of Professor Melvin T. Solve, prepares a weekly page of campus news 
for the Tuscon Daily Citizen. The students have complete charge of 
the page: writing, copy reading, and make-up. Each member of the 
class is required to handle regular assignments on the Wildcat, student 
tri-weekly paper. 

Professor Walter B. Pitkin, of the Columbia University School of 
Journalism, and Thomas S. Rice, crimoinologist, debated the effect of 
crime news in newspapers over radio station WOR, October 18. Pro- 
fessor Pitkin said it was harmful. He said that 111 officials questioned 
believed newspapers “guilty of inciting to crime.” 

A seminar in public opinion, conducted by Dr. Marcus M. Wilker- 
son, and a graduate course in American journalists given by Director 
M. G. Osborn, are two new courses in the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity School of Journalism. Dr. Wilkerson completed work for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy at the University of Wisconsin in Aug- 
ust. The subject of his thesis was “Public Opinion and the Spanish- 
American War.” Alfred Givens, Jr., a graduate of the Missouri School 
of Journalism, and formerly connected with newspapers in Missouri 
and Arkansas, was added to the journalism faculty at the beginning of 
the present session. Mr. Givens has classes in advertising and reporting. 
Professor Osborn was a delegate to the Press Congress of the World 
held in Mexico City in August. 

George F. Pierrot, managing editor of the American Boy magazine, 
delivered a series of three addresses to students of the department of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota in early November. He 
spoke on subjects relating to newspaper and magazine writing and pub- 
lishing. 

The School of Journalism at the University of Iowa codperated with 
the School of Letters in a conference on creative writing in October. 
Among the participants were Harry Hansen, of the New York W orld- 
Telegram, and Gerald Johnson, of the Baltimore Sun. 

Dr. Ralph D. Casey, chairman of the department of Journalism of 
the University of Minnesota, has accepted an appointment of Mr. 
Robert S. Woodworth, president of the Social Science Research Council, 
to the Committee on Pressure Groups and Propaganda. The commit- 
tee is headed by Dr. Harold D. Lasswell. 

Asher H. Bard, who received a bachelor of arts degree in journalism 
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at the University of Oklahoma in 1929 and who has been in newspaper 
work in Oklahoma, Ohio and Pennsylvania since graduation, has been 
appointed instructor in English and journalism in Park College, Park- 
ville, Missouri. 

William Cunningham, graduate of the University of Oklahoma 
School of Journalism in 1925, this fall assumed the position of manager 
of publications and instructor in journalism in Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas. Cunningham has been editorial assistant on the 
Haldeman-Julius Monthly, Girard, Kansas, a staff member of the Okla- 
homa Leader, Oklahoma City, and the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
and instructor in journalism in the high school in Drumright, Okla- 
homa. 

Stewart Harrel, a former student of the University of Oklahoma 
school of journalism, was appointed this fall as instructor in journalism 
in Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma, from 
which he received a bachelor’s degree in August, 1931. 

Lincoln Steffens was a visitor at the University of Iowa School of 
Journalism for two days in September, giving a lecture and conducting 
round tables. 

The tenth annual West Virginia State Journalism Conference was 
held at West Virginia University October 30 and 31. ‘Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard and Fred Fuller Shedd were among the speakers. 

The students of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, are doing a good deal of research and experimental work in the 
problem of rapid and accurate reading and good habits of learning on 
the professional level. So far this year, tests have been given to approx- 
imately fifty students. Among these are the following: a proof reading 
test, repeated once to discover improvement, if any; the Thorndike 
word knowledge test, in which Columbia students scored an average 
of 91—more than two points higher than the average score for able 
college graduates; three tests in reading speed; two in the ability to 
discover errors in text in a limited time; and one in speed and compre- 
hension. Other tests will be given regularly throughout the year, all 
with the aim in view of improving general reading and learning abili- 
ties of journalism students. The results of these tests will be published 
later. 

Professor John D. Allen, head of the department of journalism at 
Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, has been granted a fellowship 
which will enable him to make a study of early American newspapers. 
He will spend most of next year in the Library of Congress and in 
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other libraries having important collections of old files. Mr. Allen was 
a graduate student at Vanderbilt University in 1930-31, completing the 
second year toward the Ph. D. degree. Mr. W. Fletcher McCord will 
continue to serve as Mr. Allen’s substitute during his absence. 

















PROGRAM OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
AND DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 


SuNpDAY EvENING, DECEMBER 27, 1931 
East Ballroom, Curtis Hotel 


7:30 Report of Council on Education for Journalism. 
Petitions for Membership. 
Report of Executive Committee as to outcome of referendum 
vote on applications for membership. 
Reports on Journalism Quarterly. 
Report of editor, Frank L. Mott, University of Iowa. 
Report of joint committee on Journalism Quarterly. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 28 
East Ballroom, Curtis Hotel 


9:00 Convention called to order, President Casey presiding. 

Roll-call and recognition of new members. 

Approval or correction of minutes of 1930 meeting. 

Appointment of committees. 

Unfinished business. 

“Journalism, Technical Training, and the Social Sciences,” 
Presidential Address, Ralph D. Casey, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Action on continuation of, or instructions to, joint committee 
of the Quarterly. Election of editor. 

Report of committee for interchange of journalism professors 
and for arrangement of lectures by European teachers and 
editors, Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State College. 

Report of committee on codperation between newspaper editors 
and schools of journalism, Willard G. Bleyer, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Action on continuation of, or instructions to, committee on co- 
operation between newspaper editors and schools. 

Reports of secretary-treasurer, H. H. Herbert, University of 
Oklahoma. 

(1) Work of the association. 
(2) Meetings and action of the executive committee. 
(3) Receipts and expenditures during the year. 
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Report of committee on audit; action on financial report of 
secretary-treasurer. 


Report on constitutional amendments offered for approval by 
the executive committee. 

Luncheon Meeting in Sun Room. 

“Contemporary Thought as a Course in Journalism,” Berton J. 
Ballard, Northwestern University. 

Report of Council on Research in Journalism, Frank L. Mott, 
acting chairman. 

Papers: 


“The Earnings of Persons with University Training in Jour- 
nalism,” H. H. Herbert, University of Oklahoma. 

“The Press and the Spanish American War,” Marcus M. 
Wilkerson, Louisiana State University. 

“Findings and Techniques in Recent Reader-Interest Surveys 
of Newspapers and Magazines,” George Gallup, North- 
western University. 

Symposium of Research Reports: 

“Proper Correlations in Journalistic Curricula,” Edward F. 
Mason, University of Iowa. 

“Reading Interests and Buying Habits of Village and Farm 
Readers,” William Sumner, University of Wisconsin. 

Report of committee on resolutions. 
Report on 1932 budget by executive committee. 
Report of committee on place of meeting. ‘ 


Report of committee on nominations; election of officers for 


1932. 


Adjournment. 


[Journalism instructors interested in historical research will participate in a 
round table on “Categories for Historical Research,” American Historical Asso- 


ciation, and American Council of Learned Societies, Room C, Nicollet Hotel, 
2:30 p. m., Dr. S. J. Buck, presiding. ] 
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PROGRAM OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM 


TurspAy, DECEMBER 29 
East Ballroom, Curtis Hotel 


Breakfast groups to organize at their pleasure: opportunity for 
committee meetings and social gatherings. 

Opening of formal program: announcements and appointment 
of committees. 

President’s address, Lawrence W. Murphy, University of 
Illinois. 

Recent Criticisms of Schools of Journalism—Otho Clarke 
Leiter and committee. 

Progress and Plans of the Joint Committee on Education for 
Journalism, Fred Fuller Shedd, editor Philadelphia Bulletin, 
chairman of the Joint Committee, and president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors; possible joint session 
with the A. A. S. D. J. 

Discussion led by John E. Drewry, University of Georgia; 
Franklin Banner, Pennsylvania State College; Allen Sinclair 
Will, Columbia University; and others. 

Adjournment to luncheon in Sun Room. 

It is suggested that committee members take places together so 
that they may continue their work; members not on committees 
should sit with committees in which they are interested or should 
sit with friends as they please. Committee chairmen are Leiter, 
Martin, Hooper, Center, Bleyer, Gallup, Hyde, Lazell, Rathbone, 
Allen, Casey of Oklahoma, Casey of Minnesota, Brumm, Will, 
Olson, Drewry, James, Wortman, Turnbull, Mader, and Osborn. 

Afternoon session—Kenneth E. Olson, University of Minne- 
sota, presiding. 

A Uniform Libel Law for the United States, A. F. Henning, 
Southern Methodist University. Discussion of this proposal 
and proposal for a uniform law to protect confidences of 
newspaper men. 

Recess—time for a smoke, phone call, fresh air, appointment, 
etc. 

Text and Reference Book Needs, Henry B. Rathbone, New 
York University; report and discussion. 

Experiments in the Teaching of Reporting—General discussion 
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led by Ralph Crosman, University of Colorado, and Blair 
Converse, Iowa State College. 

Experiments in the Teaching of Foreign Press and Current 
Events—General discussion led by Robert Desmond, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Douglass Miller, Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 

Experiments in the Teaching of Feature Writing—Elmo Scott 
Watson, Northwestern University and feature writer for the 
Western Newspaper Union. Discussion led by Maynard 
Brown, Marquette University. 

Banquet and evening session, Sun Room, Curtis Hotel. 


Post mortem sessions in private rooms of the members; give 
two knocks in looking for a session. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


Morning Session, Great Hall, Y. M. C. A., University of Minnesota 


9:00 


10:00 


10:00 


10:10 


10:30 


11:00 


11:20 


12:00 


Breakfast ad lib. General theme of morning session will be 
advanced and graduate work. 

Meeting called to order by Charles P. Cooper, Columbia Uni- 
versity, presiding. 

Announcements concerning railroad tickets, committee reports, 
etc. 

Opportunities for Graduate Work in Journalism, Frank L. 
Mott, University of Iowa. 

Basic Courses (in Journalism) for Graduate Work in Journal- 
ism, Willard G. Bleyer, University of Wisconsin. 

First Aids in Historical Investigations, Reese D. James, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Joint Research Projects for Teachers of Journalism, George 
Gallup, Northwestern University. 

Luncheon. Question box and discussions on any subject. 


Leaders, Willard G. Bleyer, Kenneth Olson, Blair Con- 
verse, Charles P. Cooper. 


Afternoon Session, Great Hall, Y. M. C. A., University of Minnesota 
2:00 Afternoon session, Lawrence W. Murphy, presiding. Reports 


from Committees, Discussion, Recommendations. 
Limitation of Size of Graduating Classes. 
Freedom of the Press in 1931. 
Basic Courses for Trade and Technical Curriculum. 
Basic Content of Non-Professional College Courses. 
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Proper Lab Equipment for Professional Courses. 

Proper Morgue, Reading Room, and Reference Service Equip- 
ment for Professional Courses. 

Bibliography of Journalism for 1931. 

Effect of High School Work in Journalism. 

Report on the Journalism Quarterly. 

Future of the Teachers’ Association as the Schools Develop. 

Teacher Load and Student Load in Journalism. 

Teacher Salary Schedules in Schools of Journalism and Mis- 
cellaneous College Courses in Journalism. 

4:00 Election of officers and formal resolutions. 
Adjournment. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The annual conventions of the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism and of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
will be important meetings because of the nature of the problems coming before 
both organizations. The meeting of the joint committee on codperation between 
newspaper editors and schools and departments of journalism will be held co- 
incidentally with the conventions in Minneapolis and the committees will report 
to them recommendations and findings. Committee sessions have been set tenta- 
tively for Tuesday, December 29. Action taken by the committees representing 
the two teacher organizations at the Cleveland committee meeting will be pre- 
sented for approval. Fred Fuller Shedd, president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and Paul Bellamy, chairman of the society’s committee on 
schools of journalism, have promised to be present. Indications are that the 
National Editorial Association will have a good working committee at the 
conventions, 

For the first time in several years the Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism will have as a program feature, reports on journalistic research by 
men and women who themselves made the inquiries. Those in charge of the 
program feel that such annual reports will have a stimulating effect on research. 
They will give younger men opportunity also to appear on the convention 
programs. 

At the Minneapolis convention the teachers’ association will observe the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of the first teachers of journalism associ- 
ation. The American Conference of Teachers of Journalism was established at 
a meeting in Chicago on the two days following Thanksgiving in the fall of 
1912. The name was later changed to the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 


The local arrangements committee is busy preparing an entertainment program 
for delegates and their wives. The associations’ banquet, at which the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota will be host, will be held in the Curtis Hotel Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 29. There is a probability that a theatre party will be arranged 
for Monday evening, December 28. A tea and automobile party will prove 
high-lights in the entertainment of wives of visiting delegates. This will be 
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sponsored by wives of Minnesota faculty members and by Theta Sigma Phi and 
Coranto. 

The members of the Association of Teachers of Journalism will be cordially 
invited to attend all sessions of the Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism with the exception of an executive session Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 27. 

Journalism instructors interested in historical research will take part in a 
round table on “Categories for Historical Research” to be held as a part of the 
program of the American Historical Association which meets in Minneapolis 
coincidentally with the teachers’ association. Dr. Solon J. Buck, superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, will preside. This meeting will be 
held in the Nicollet Hotel, which can be reached very quickly by automobile 
from the Curtis Hotel. The name of the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism will appear on the program of the historical association. 

All sessions of the conventions, with the exception of the Wednesday morning 
meeting, will be held in the East Ballroom of the Curtis Hotel. The Wednes- 
day meeting is scheduled for the Great Hall of the University Y. M. C. A. 
department of journalism. Wednesday noon a Dutch treat luncheon will be held 
in the Minnesota Union on the campus. Luncheon groups will find it convenient 
on other convention days to procure their meals at the Curtis. The prices range 
from 35 cents to 65 cents for club breakfasts. Luncheons are from 60 cents to 
75 cents. The Hotel Curtis will be the official headquarters of the two associ- 
ations. Most reasonable convention rates have been guaranteed as follows. All 
rooms are outside rooms with private tub bath. 


Single room ...... + «+ + « $2.00 to $3.00 per day per room 

Double room ..... +. + + «+ $3.00 to $4.00 per day per room 

Double room, twin beds . . . . . « $4.00 to $6.00 per day per room 

Two rooms with connecting bath . . $5.00 to $10.00 per day per suite 

Arrangements have been made whereby those in attendance may procure re- 
duced railroad rates. It will be necessary, however, for every person wishing to 
take advantage of the reduction to have a certificate of purchase, issued by the 
station from which he bought his ticket to Minneapolis. Special attention is 
directed to this matter, because adjustments cannot be made in Minneapolis by 
those who do not have such certificates of purchase. Certificates may be turned 
over to the secretary-treasurer upon arrival. The entire number will be vali- 
dated at one time by the validating officers. 

Note: A brief meeting of Kappa Tau Alpha, scholarship honor society in 
schools of journalism, will be held at an appropriate time during the convention. 
It will be open to all teachers and others attending the convention. Announce- 
ment of the time and place will be made on the opening day of the A. A. T. J. 
program. 

Return home on December 30 late and all day December 31 — plenty of time 
to be there for New Year’s Day. 

No formal clothes will be needed. A few members may wear a tux to the 
banquet. Suit yourself. 

The Joint Committee of the A. S. N. E., N. E. A. A. A. S. D. J., and A. A. 
T. J. will meet December 29 and the members will be present at part of the 
A. A. T. J. program. 





























AN UNBEATABLE COMBINATION 
FOR JOURNALISM COURSES 


Brennecke & Clark 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
WRITING 


A Thorough-Going Text 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE 
READINGS 


650 Pages of Specimens 


The Textbook: A compact, authoritative manual of writing 
for publication, by men who are professional in two fields: 
journalism and teaching. Covers all the types of magazine 
articles and all the steps in their planning, writing, and selling. 
Admirably arranged for textbook use. Based on a sound 
foundation of rhetoric and esthetic. ‘Thoroughly practical in 
its philosophy of writing. 388 pages, $3.00 


The Readings: A mine of help and inspiration for the 
would-be writer. Contains examples of every type of maga- 
zine or newspaper article, light or heavy, long or short, schol- 
arly or humorous. Represents the whole range of periodicals, 
from children’s magazines to scientific journals. Fifty pages 
are devoted to spicy comment and advice—most encouraging to 
beginners—from authors who give the life-histories of their 


articles. 702 pages, $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Why Not Have the Best? 


IT COSTS NO MORE 








FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 

we have been designing, printing and binding 
books, periodicals, journals, house organs, and 
college annuals. Why not put our experience 
and our trained staff to work for you? In so 
doing you will be assured of receiving intelli- 
gent cooperation in the Production of your 


printed matter. 


ECONOMY ADVERTISING Co. 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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CATHOLIC 
JOURNALISM 


A STUDY OF ITS DE- 
VELOPMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
1789-1930 


BY 
Apollinaris W. Baumgartner 


A cemplete history, empha- 
sizing the most significant 
journals and showing the 


present trends. Price, $1.50. 


COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


























A Membership in the 


American Association 
OF 


Teachers of Journalism 


will put you in touch with oth- 
ers who are working in the field 
of Education for Journalism. 
It will bring you announcements 
of interest in your work. It will 
provide you with all issues of 
the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, the 
official organ of the Association. 
The membership dues are three 
dollars. 


H. H. HERBERT, Secy. 
University of Oklahoma 
NorMAN, OKLA. 
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